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CHAPTER I. 

FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 

The pronunciation of the word allegro is not 
a matter of very grave moment. A man 
may make a mistake about it and neverthe- 
less be a good Christian and a loyal subject. 
All the same it was this trifling afiair of a 
wrong accent that suddenly and unexpectedly 
changed the whole course of Miss Violet 
North's life. 

The girl had an impatience of pretence of 
all kinds which she carried to an extreme. 
While she was at Miss Main's school not one 
of the girls dared to wear a bit of sham 
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2 MADCAP VIOLET. 

jewellery. Now Lady North was not a higlily 
accomplished woman, and, like most persons 
of imperfect education, she had the habit of 
adorning her talk with scraps of languages 
with which she was but scantily acquainted. 
The resentment of Violet North against this 
species of aflfectation was implacable. It was 
no use telling her that human nature had 
developed more deadly crimes than that. It 
was no use urging that the diflference between 
dllegro and alUgro was not a matter to keep 
one awake o' nights. 

" Why should she use the word at all ? 
Why should she pretend to know a language 
that she doesn't know ? I hate the meanness 
of that perpetual shamming 1 " 

And of course Lady North, again like most 
imperfectly educated persons, was deeply 
incensed when she was corrected ; and out of 
this small matter — a long e or a short e — sprang 
up a quarrel which pointed to but one con- 
clusion. The hollow truce was broken. Step- 
mother and stepdaughter could not remain in 
the same house. Neither wished it, so it 
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remained for Sir Acton North to say what 
was to be done. 

Sir Acton was, as usual, quite submissive. 
He could not understand why two women 
should quarrel over an Italian word ; but 
then he had long ago given up the hope of 
understanding anjrthing about women. He 
asked his wife what she wanted him to do 
about Violet ; Lady North refused to inter- 
meddle in that young lady's affairs in any 
way whatsoever. He went to Violet herself, 
who told him that she did not care what 
happened to her so long as she got out of 
the house. She also hinted that she was 
quite able to earn her own living, at which 
Sir Acton laughed and went away not much 
enlightened. 

In this extremity he bethought himself of 
that small household on the south of the 
river, in which Violet had often taken refuge, 
as if it were her natural home ; and it 
occurred to him that as Mrs. Warrener and 
her brother had been good enough to oflFer 
to take Violet with them for their autumn 
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holidays, they might perhaps be inclined to 
extend their hospitality further, provided that 
some proper recompense were made them. 
Violet, he knew, would be amply satisfied 
with that arrangement ; and it was an arrange- 
ment, moreover, which could only be but 
temporary, for, of course, the girl was sure 
to marry. 

Sir Acton found Mr. Drummond busily 
engaged in greasing a pair of enormously 
thick shooting-boots, while a pair of very 
old leather leggings lay beside him on the 
table of the small dining-room. 

" I can't shake hands with you, sir," said 
he, laying down his wooden pipe. " You see, 
we are just preparing for our plunge into an 
absolutely savage life, and you never can 
trust anybody to grease your boots but your- 
self. I hope Miss Violet quite understands 
the sort of life she will lead when she comes 
with us ? " 

"It was about her I wanted to speak to 
you, Mr. Drummond," said Miss Violet's 
father ; and then he sat down and told Mr. 
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Drummond the whole story, as well as he 
could make it out. 

This was a deUcate mission on which Sir 
Acton had come, and several times he seemed 
rather embarrassed, but the quick, direct 
speech of Mr. Drummond helped him on. 

" Do I understand you, then, that Violet is 
without a home ? " 

" She has none in prospect — that is to say, 
of course we could arrange about her stay- 
ing with some one *' 

"She can always have a home here, and 
a hearty welcome — my sister will assure her 
of that." 

" I expected you would say as much — the 
girl is indeed fortunate in having such 
friends," said Sir Acton, who was really 
touched with the frank, unhesitating way in 
which the offer was made ; " and I will con- 
fess that I had some notion of this when I 
came over to see you. Still, it is an awkward 
tuing for one man to ask another man to 
take his daughter off his hands " 

"Don't speak about that. If Violet will 
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come and live with us we shall be glad to 
have her. Of course she knows what she 
must expect. We are very plain-living folk, 
and we are not rich enough to alter our ways 
in entertaining a guest, although we should 
like to do that." 

"I don't think she has found your ways 
unsuited to her," her father said, with a 
smile, " to judge by the readiness with which 
she always comes here. No, she has more 
sense than that ; there is nothing of the 
petted' child about her. But on the other 
hand, Mr. Drummond," continued Violet's 
father, with obvious embarrassment, " you wiU 
forgive me if I suggest that — that the obli- 
gation you put me under would be too great 
if you did not allow me to make you — ^some 
recompense — a sum might be stated " 

He was in great dread of offending this 
shy, capricious, strange man, and he was 
greatly relieved to find Mr. Drummond, 
instead of drawing himself up and looking 
hurt, breaking out into a hearty laugh. 

''No, no, Sir Acton, we don't take in 
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boarders — and to think of our being paid for 
having Violet North come to live with us — 
But I must tell Sarah about it — excuse me 
for one second, Sir Acton." 

OflF he went, leaving the worthy and 
practical-minded baronet very much puzzled. 
It was true, he knew, that Mr. Drummond 
was a gentleman ; but was he not, also, very 
poor ; and had not the offer been made with 
great delicacy? and surely it was most un- 
reasonable that this family should bear the 
expense of supporting a rich man's daughter ? 
His sister returned with him. They were 
both of them apparently greatly delighted over 
this probable addition to their household. 
When would she come over ? Would he 
remember to remind her of her music? 
Ought Mrs. Warrener to come and help her 
to move her small belongings? And would 
he make her promise before she left not to 
do all Amy Warrener's lessons for her, seeing 
that that young lady had now got out of her 
chUd-period ? 

Sir Acton North began to wonder less over 
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his daughter's liking for this quiet little house 
and its occupants. There was a wonderful 
sense of homeliness about the place, and a 
bright humorous frankness about this tall 
lounging man and his gentle sister. But, 
before Sir Acton left, Mr. Drummond took 
him aside, and said to him, with more seri- 
ousness — 

"There is one point, sir, about which we 
ought to have a clear understanding before 
your daughter comes over to live with us. 
I believe that that young fellow Miller is in 
a fashion paying his addresses to her; that 
is with your sanction, I presume ? ^' 

"Why, yes,'' said, Sir Acton, rather staggered 
by the directness of the question, and also 
by the calm observant look of those singularly 
bright and intelligent eyes. " The young man 
saw me — that nonsense was all explained 
away — and indeed it was a thoughtless frolic 
that may be forgotten now. If the girl likes 
him, I see no reason why they should not 
marry. Do you ? " 

" I ? " repeated Drummond, almost with a 
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start. ''What have I to do with it? It is 
her father who must give his consent." 

" Do you] know anything against the young 
man ? " 

"Nothing in the world/' was the hearty 
answer. 

''Well, then, he is a fairly shrewd, prac- 
tical-headed young fellow ; he will have quite 
enough money ; his family is respectable — 
I really don't see any objection." 

"That is very well. Sir Acton; I merely 
wished to be entirely clear from all re- 
sponsibility " 

"Mind you, my dear sir," broke in Sir 
Acton, as if he had suddenly remembered 
something, " don't imagine that I am anxious 
to get rid of my daughter — ^by marriage or 
otherwise — merely because she and her step- 
mother don't agree. No, no ; rather than see 
her uncomfortable I'd — ^I'd — confound it, I'd 
send the whole pack of 'em flying. Violet's 
a good girl — she's worth twenty dozen " 

But here Sir Acton thought he had said 
enough. 
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" I understand you, then, sir," said Mr. 
Drummond, quite calmly, " that you have no 
objection to Mr. Miller meeting your daughter 
while she is under my care ; and if they 
should engage to marry each other, good and 
weU ? '' 

" I see no objection ; but why do you speak 
of that as if it were something to be feared ? " 

"Pardon me; I am sure I had no such 
intention." 

"Good-bye, Mr. Drummond,^' said Sir 
Acton, at the door, "you have done me a 
great kindness ; I will try to repay you some 
day. Oh, by the way, I suppose I may get 
a saloon-carriage reserved for you when you 
go North?" 

"No, thank you," said Mr. Drummond, 
quietly. " We always go second-class, and I 
don't think Miss Violet will expect us to alter 
our ordinaxy habits." 

Next day a young lady burst into the 
room where Mrs. Warrener was sitting sewing, 
and threw herself down on her knees, and 
put her hands in her friend's lap. 
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** And oh 1 is it quite true ? — and am I to 
live with you always ? " she cried, and the 
fine, frank, handsome face and the dark and 
eloquent eyes were full of joy and gratitude. 

"You are to stay with us as long as you 
please,'' said Mrs. Warrener, much more 
gravely, as she kissed the girl. 

Violet looked up quickly, and scanned her 
friend's face. 

" Are you displeased with me ? '' 

There was a gentle hand laid on her head. 

"Violet, you are no longer a girl. You 
ought not to give way to your temper, under 
whatever provocation. And it does not look 
well to see any girl so glad to leave her home." 

" I have not left my home," said the girl, 
in a low voice, with her head bent down; 
" I have come to the only home that I ever 
have had." 

No woman could resist that speech ; there 
was an arm round her neck in a moment, 
and she was listening to many a protestation 
that that home at least should never be want- 
ing to her as long as she lived. 
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But the girl freed herself, and looked up again. 

"And Mr. Drummond/' she said, "what 
does he think ? Does he think I have done 
wrong ? " 

"Well, he regrets what has happened, of 
course, although it has brought you to us. 
He thought you had resolved to be a little 
more patient, and gentle, and obedient " 

The girl rose quickly, turning her head 
aside ; but all the same her friend had caught 
sight of the sudden tears that had sprung 
to those long black lashes. 

« Violet I " 

" I can go back." 

"You shall not go back, Violet; listen to 
reason '' 

" Oh ! you don't know — you don't know 
the life I had to lead in that house," the 
girl cried passionately, with the tears running 
down her face ; " and you think that I am 
proud and ungrateful, and perhaps you are 
afraid to take me ? But I am not ungrateful 
to those I can love and respect — no — you will 
not find me that— and there is nothing I 
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would not suffer for my real friends, as you 
may find out some day. But I have had 
no friends — ^you know I have had no friends 
— but the friends in this house ; and what 
would I not do for them ? Only to be in 
the house with you I would be a kitchen 
dradge for you — indeed I would — I would 
work my eyes blind for you — there is no 
patience and obedience you would not have. 
But I must respect and love the people whom 
I serve, and then I am ready to become their 
slave from morning till night " 

Mrs. Warrener strove to hush the wild, 
piteous words. 

"You must not take so much to heart what 
I said, Violet," she remonstrated, gently. 
** And you won't have to do all these things 
in order to please your friends. Only be true 
to your own better nature, and you will be 
a constant delight to them." 

The girl took up her friend's hand and 
kissed it : then she left the room. Mrs. 
Warrener understood the mute promise of 
obedience. 



CHAPTER 11. 

CASTLE BANDBOX, N.B. 

The great white mists of the rain had lifted ; 
and all the world behind stood revealed — a 
strange, new, dream-like world, colourless, still, 
its various tints of grey shining with a suffused 
and mystic light. The grey sea was like glass ; 
the grey islands had but a faint glimmer of 
green along their shores ; the grey mountains 
were pale and distant ; and in all this vague 
and phantom-like picture that had been so 
suddenly disclosed there was but one sharp 
and definite object — a coasting- vessel lying 
motionless out there on the shining grey 
sea, its hull as black as jet; its brown sails 
throwing perfect shadows on the mirror 
beneath. It was as yet early morning ; no 
one could say whether that luminous glow 
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throughout the grey would turn to clear 
sunlight, or whether the slow, soft fingers 
of the rain-clouds would again pass over the 
world-picture, obliterating successively island, 
and mountain, and sea. 

Early as it was, a young lady had managed 
to write the following letter, which she was 
just putting into an envelope : — 

" Castle Bandbox, in thb Western 
Highlands, 12th August, 

"My dear Papa, — You have known for 
many a year that I am the most dutiful of 
daughters ; so here is the account I promised 
you of our explorations in this wild country. 
It was on the evening of the 10th of August, 
in the present year, that we effected our 
disembarkation, and were most hospitably 
received by the inhabitants of this coast, 
two of whom willingly agreed (after much 
talk among themselves in a language we 
did not understand) to carry our luggage; 
and accoutrements for us (on wheelbarrows). 
Throwing out a scout or two, in the shape 
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of bare-headed children, with very brown 
faces, bare legs and feet, and tattered kilts, 
we struck a trail which eventually led us away 
from the coast into the mountains. By and 
by we ascended, until behind us we could 
behold the open waters of the Atlantic, with 
various long and beautiful islands, and the 
lofty mountains of Morven and Mull ; while 
in our front, crowning a small knoll that 
stands in the midst of an amphitheatre of 
heather-clad hills, we beheld a small, peaked, 
white building, which we made bold to call 
Castle Bandbox. By whom, or when, this 
solitary habitation, in the midst of the moors, 
was built, I do not know. We have already 
discovered it to be the most delightful of 
toy-houses, once you have got accustomed to 
knocking your head against the sloping roof 
of your bed-room. 

" Scarcely had we arrived when the youngest 
member of the party and the writer of this 
narrative, leaviug to our elders the business 
of unpacking, started oflf on an exploration 
of the adjoining mountains, the nearest of 
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which is separated from the garden by a 
wire fence to keep out rabbits. The garden, 
I should have said, goes all round the side 
of the knoll : the borders of the various plots 
are adorned withr tree-fuchsias, rose-bushes, 
sweet-williams, and marigolds ; but the plots 
themselves contain such more useful plants 
as carrots, turnips, beans, and potatoes — the 
last in flower. The first mountain on the 
other side of the wire fence we named Mount 
Glorioso. Its chief peculiarity is its tangle 
of furze, brambles, meadow-sweet, and ferns 
round its lower slopes ; then you come to a 
forest of young larches, trees which tear your 
hair to pieces, and leave tufts of sticky white 
all over your clothes. Passing across the 
summit of this mountain, the adventurers 
reached another peak, which they named 
Mount Magnificoso : the chief peculiarity 
of this eminence is its immensely high heather 
— beautiful to look at, but desperately difficult 
to walk through. The third and last of this 
chain of mountains we ventured to call Mount 
Extremitoso ; the chief peculiarity of which 
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is an abundance of steep grey rocks, up which 
you must scramble to find yourself on a high 
and windy summit of close and slippery grass. 
We got no further than that. 

" But oh, papa, if you could see what we saw 
then — ^what we can see now from the windows 
of this place — the long stretches of sea, and 
the distant mountains that appear to rise right 
out of the water, and that change in colour 
every minute of the day! I remember, just 
as we were getting to the station, Mr. Drum- 
mond saying to me, * You will find a diflference 
between Euston Square and Morven,* but I 
had no idea of what a difference. Not that 
he ever speaks disrespectfully of Euston 
Square ; on the contrary, he says one ought 
to grow very wise living there — looking on 
at the mutability of life — the coming and 
going of cabs and carriages, some people with 
dogs and guns, and others with coflSns. And 
did you ever notice simple country-people 
asking the way to Holborn or London Bridge, 
and then setting out to walk there with all 
their luggage, just as if they were going 
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round a comer in a village ? Mr. Drummond 
says he has seen them; but he is a very 
imaginative man. Oh, by the way, did you 
ever notice, papa, the architecture of St 
Pancras Church — the steeple and the stone 
women, especially ? I have found out that 
is the only way of enraging him — to talk about 
St. Pancras Church, and say you rather like it. 
''We have the most delightful evenings — 
so cheerful and homely; and although Mr. 
Drummond professes to have become a thorough 
savage, and to have forsworn all books and 
writing, and to be interested only in cart- 
ridges and setters, and so forth, in the evening 
he talks about everything you can think of, 
and it is worth a thousand lectures to hear 
him, besides being much more amusing than 
a lecture. I never knew a man so bright- 
spirited; it is quite delightful to hear him 
laugh ; and you would scarcely think there 
was so much wisdom in what he says, if 
you were not accustomed to his joking way. 
He is a great favourite here ; already various 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood (in the neigh- 

2 
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bourhood means twenty miles of mountains) 
have ojBFered him shooting ; and one, who 
is going to China, has placed his yacht at 
his disposal for the whole of September, if 
he chooses to have it. Now I must say good- 
bye; for Amy and I are going out to see 
some of the shooting; and it is time we 
started. 

"Your affectionate daughter, 

"Violet North. 

"P.S. — Mr. Drummond is quite delighted 
with the gun you sent him ; and yesterday 
he tried it by getting old Peter to throw empty 
bottles into the air. Mr. Drummond did not 
hit any of the bottles, however. I could see 
that it must be a very difficult thing to do." 

" Violet ! Amy ! Come along now, and 
bring all your waterproofs, cloaks, wrappers, 
and umbrellas ! " 

A tall, gaunt figure was standing in the 
doorway, clad in a rough shooting-jacket, leg- 
gings, and thick boots. A much smaller and 
older man — a curious, little, weather-beaten 
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man — was standing outside, holding in leash 
a very ragged-looking setter. 

** It'll no rain the day/^ the old man said, 
abruptly. 

"But it is raining," responded Mr. Drum- 
mond. 

The wiry little man cast a glance around, 
at the grey skies and the still grey sea. 

*'Na, na," he said, "itll no rain the day.'' 

" But, confound you, it is raining ! " cried 
Drummond. '' What do you call that ?" 

He pointed to the rain-drops formed by the 
drizzle that had fallen on the well-oiled barrels 
of his breechloader. 

" Well, and eff the gun iss to come to harm 
with that," said old Peter, testily, "you will 
better be for leafing it at home. It iss the 
gentlemen now they will tek sich care of their 
guns ass if the guns wass no for shooting at 
all. You should hef brought a gun that wass 
good for this country." 

'* You will have to clean this gun very care- 
fully, I can tell you, Peter ; and every night 
too." 
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" I will not," said the old man, sturdily. 
** There iss no man will know more apout guns 
as me ; and ejBFery Saturday night, that will do 
ferry well. It wass Mr. Maclean of Cam-Sloe, 
he used to say to the gentlemen at the house, 
* Kott, what would we do without ta Sunday 
effery week ; our guns would neffer be cleaned 
at all.' But the Sunday it wass made for 
other things as the cleaning of guns ; and the 
Saturday night that will do better for me." 

"Then you won't clean my gun every 
night r' 

" There iss no use of it." 

" Then I must do it myself, I suppose ? " 

" Ferry weU." 

The two girls now came down stairs, fully 
equipped for the expedition ; and the • oddly 
assorted party now set out. 

** Is that dog of yours any better behaved, 
Peter ? " 

" He's a gran' good dog, a ferry good dog," 
said the old Highlandman. "There iss just 
nothing that will pass the nose of him. Ay, I 
will say this, that sometimes he is a something 
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too eager in the rimiiu' in — ay, just a wee 
thing too eager. '* 

"Yes," said Mr. Drummond, **he has no 
fault at all — beyond a fancy for eating every 
bird you shoot." 

The old man was nettled ; but there was a 
humorous twinkle in his eyes all the same. 

*' Ay, sir ; but even then he will not get too 
fat when he iss out with you, sir." 

"Confound you, Peter, you are more im- 
pertinent than ever." 

" Na, na, sir ; I will only speak the truth to 
you, ass you will speak it to me ; and there iss 
no harm in that." 

" I think, Mr. Peter," said a certain tall 
young lady, with great asperity and dignity ; 
**I think you might speak the truth a little 

more respectfully." 

The old keeper gave her a side glance as he 
trudged along. 

" Ay, I am no in the use of heffing leddies 
come out to the shooting." 

"Peter and I understand each other very 
well, Violet," Mr, Drummond said. "You, 
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will soon learn not to mind what he says — 
especially when he reports about the game. I 
suppose you are quite prepared, Peter, to find 
the forms of thirty or forty wholly imaginary 
hares at a moment's notice ? " 

Peter but half understood the sarcasm. 

" There iss plenty of game if there wass any 
one to shoot it," said he, coolly ; and then he 
added, with another twinkle in his eye, *' Did 
you efier hear, mem, of John MacFarlane, that 
wass sent out by Mr. Maclean of Cam-Sloe 
with the two English gentlemen ? " 

" No, I never did," said Violet. 

" Ay, it iss ferry clefibr some of the English 
gentlemen are ; and they wass coming to see a 
piece of shooting that Cam-Sloe had to let ; 
and John MacFarlane he went with them ; 
and Cam-Sloe he had told John to gif a good 
account of the ground. And they wass asking 
him * John, iss there any pheasants here V and 
he will say * They're just in soosands,' * for he 
would get Carn-Sloe a good price. And they 
wass asking him * John, is there any parrtriches 

* " Soosands *' -thousands. 
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here ? ' and he will say * They're just in soosanda' 
And one of the English gentlemen he wass 
a cleffer young man ; and for the joke of 
it he will ask ' John, iss there many gorillas 
too V and John, he will see him winking, and 
he will say *No, there iss no many gorillas 
here ; they comes and goes in twos and threes 
— just like yoursels.' And it wass a ferry 
good answer to the young man/' 

By this time they had reached the margin 
of the shooting, and the tall sportsman was 
transferring to his pockets some of the cart- 
ridges which Peter carried, when suddenly the 
whole world seemed to grow black around 
them. They had passed the last signs of culti- 
vation ; and the only possible shelter from the 
impending storm was a wall of rough stones 
that ran up the valley between two hills. As 
the first heavy drops were already splashing 
down, they had to make a race for this dyke ; 
Peter following up the retreat with ill-concealed 
disgust. Here was the mischief of taking ladies 
out shooting — and on the 12th too. 

The small group successfully crouched under 
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the wall, the driving wind carrying the fierce 
torrents of rain well over them ; while Peter 
stood out in the open, unconcernedly looking 
out towards the sea. 

" Why, Mull has disappeared altogether ! " 
cried Violet, who was also looking that way. 

** Oh yes, they sometimes have a drop of 
rain in Mull," said Mr. Drummond, contentedly 
doubled up like a trussed fowl. ** I asked a Mull 
man last year, in August, what he thought of 
the Mull weather; and he said quite com- 
placently, * It uz verra good weather — ay, 
verra good weather ; there waz a whole week 
in June we hadna a single drop o' rain ; but 
the weather it uz a little bit broken after 
the 20th of August.' But do you see Mull now ? 
Isn't that wonderful ? And look at Morven ! '' 

What strange apparition of a world was 
this — far behind the rain, and shining in pale 
yellows and greens ? The intermediate veil of 
a rainy cloud served to show the distant sunlit 
sea and the hills as something pale, magical, 
and remote; while the island of Lismore, 
nearer at hand, began to gleam through a mass 
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of rainbow colours that seemed to lie along the 
sea for a space of fifteen or twenty miles. 
This strange and spectral world was full of 
motion, too — its aspect changing every 
minute — as the black clouds broke overhead 
to show bold dashes of white and blue ; as 
the distant sunlight drank up the rain-clouds, 
and then the great hills came out distinct 
and clear, and all round the splendid coasts 
of Morven, Mull, and Lome the rushing blue 
seas of the Atlantic shone in the light. 

This warm burst of sunlight roused the 
crouching party ; and when they stood up they 
found the beautiful bright day showing the 
colours of the hills around at their very richest 
— the clear, shining greys of the rocks, the 
pink patches of heather, the yellow-greens of 
the bracken, and the curious blue-greens of 
the furze, with everywhere to each point of 
light a sharp black shadow. 

"Are ye ready now, sir?" said Peter, im- 
patiently. 

" You needn't be in a hurry, Peter ; there's 
nothing to shoot, you know " 
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Now these words had scarcely been uttered 
when an extraordinary circumstance occurred. 
The party were passing by the side of a small 
inclosure of young larches planted along the 
side of the hill; and just at this moment a 
hare ran out right in front of them. 

" Shoot, sir, shoot ! ^' yelled Peter, seeing 
that the sportsman calmly contemplated the 
hare, without putting up his gun. 

The animal had been so startled by coming 
unexpectedly on its foes, that, for a second, 
it had remained motionless, staring with large 
paralysed grey eyes at them ; then the next 
moment it was off and up the hill like light- 
ning. Peter could not restrain the rage and 
disappointment that possessed him ; he uttered 
a whole series of ejaculations in Gaelic ; and 
then flung up his hands in despair. 

"Did you see her beautiful eyes?" asked 
Mr. Drummond of Violet. 

" Yes, only for a moment'^ 

* 

"Who could put up a gun and bang the 
head off an animal that was looking at you 
like that ! " he said, absently. 
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" Uncle, mamma will laugh at you again," 
said Miss Amy. " Peter is sure to tell her." 

'• Did you see how she ran ? " he asked 
again, quite unconcernedly. ^'What a won- 
derful piece of mechanism — if you could think 
of speed as an abstraction, and put it in a coat 
of brown fur, that would be a hare — well, 
come on ! " 

" Will I tek home the dog ? " asked Peter, 
in bitter sarcasm. 

What on earth do you mean ? " 
I thought you wass maybe going up to 
the loch with the leddies. Or would you 
rather try the shooting ? " 

" Try the shooting ? If I tickled you under 
the fifth rib with a charge of number six shot 
— and it would serve you right — you wouldn't 
be so desperately facetious, Peter. Let loose 
that precious dog of yours. Well see if we 
can get him something to eat." 

They had now reached a series of heathery 
and rocky knolls forming a ridge along the 
side of the mountain ; and here the ragged 
brown setter was set at liberty, to the no 
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small alarm of many small birds wliich lie 
. industriously hunted up as lie plunged madly 
about 

" Have a care, Jack ! ^* Peter called out, in a 
muttered whisper. " Now, sir, now ! " 

Mr. Drummond hurried forward, though 
with a dark suspicion that Jack was drawing 
him on to a chaffinch or a thrush. The 
suspicion was wrong, however, for just as 
Jack, yielding to temptation, suddenly darted 
his nose into a tuft of heather, there was a 
wild whirr of wings and a rapid discharge of 
two barrels, 

" Down charge, confound you ! '' were the 
last words heard by Jack, as the gallant animal 
forthwith darted OJ0F in joyous pursuit of the 
bird, which had flown oflF unharmed. 

"That's a nice dog of yours, Peter," re- 
marked Mr. Drummond, when his ancient 
came up. 

" The poor beast thinks the bird maun be 
got somehow," retorted Peter, with composure. 

" How could you miss him ! " exclaimed 
Violet. 
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*' Uncle, he got up under your feet 1 " 
" And he seemed to me to be as big as a 
peacock/' 

"You might have hit him with your cap, 
Mr. Drummond." 

The sportsman was not affected by these 
taunts and jeers. 

"Ay, that was just it," he said, seriously. 
" I fired too soon." 

" 'Deed, that iss ferry true, sir," interposed 
Peter. " You fired eight days too soon." 

" What do you mean ? " said the victim of 
all this sarcasm, with a stare. 

" Did you not see it wass a blackcock ? " 
" Good gracious ! " 

There was a shout of merciless laughter 
from the two young ladies, which drew down 
upon them the remark that if they treated 
so grave a matter as the 12th of August with 
levity and ridicule, they had better go on at 
once to the fresh-water loch and gather lilies. 
And indeed they resolved to accept this advice ; 
for struggling through the heather was some- 
what fatiguing work ; and now the sun was 
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shining down with a scorching heat. So, 
with Amy as a guide, the two young ladies 
set off up the hill towards a small and lonely 
mere which was to be the trysting-place for 
luncheon ; while Mr. Drummond and his faith- 
ful companion went on their way through the 
thick heather. 

"Ay, we will do ferry much better now,'* 
said Peter, with an air of relief. "There iss 
no shooting at all when the leddies will come 
out— and the talking — and the talking '' 

Out of a bunch of sedges growing in one 
of the hollows started, with a sudden whirr 
and cry of alarm, a strange grey animal that 
seemed to fill the air with fireworks and im- 
possible angles; there was a loud bang from 
one of the barrels ; then a confused tumbling 
of wings as the snipe fell dead on a bit of 
rock. 

"Did I not tell you, sir," said Peter, in- 
dignantly, as he rescued the bird fi-om the 
jaws of Jack, "that there would be no 
shooting when the leddies wass here with 
their talking '' 
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"Confound you, you talk more than any 
dozen kdies " 

*'And you will shoot as well ass any one 
when you will not mek a joke of it ; and it iss 
not every one will shoot a snipe " 

" What a fool the bird must have been to 
run against the shot like that," remarked the 
sportsman, apparently to himself; "if it had 
only flown straight like another bird it would 
be alive now." 

On they went again, with the blazing sun 
scorching face and hands, and not a breath 
of wind coming in from that wide expanse 
of blue sea. Jack, moderating his first trans- 
ports at finding himself fi-ee, was working a 
little better, and the garrulous ancient was 
for once holding his tongue. But there were 
no birds. 

" Here, sir, here ! " shouted Peter, in an 
excited whisper — " a rabbit ! " 

^' Where?" 
. He pointed to a tuft of bracken just at his 
foot, in which the rabbit had taken refuge. 

" Be ready, sir." 
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" Stop a bit," remarked the sportsman, 
calmly, seeing that the rabbit was determined 
to remain there until it was kicked out, "I 
cannot take advantage of this poor creature's 
confidence " 

"Will ye no shoot her?'' said the ex- 
asperated Peter. '* Tam her, I will wring her 
neck then and tek her home 1 " 

" Hold hard, you merciless old scoundrel ! 
I am mapping out a radius of forty yards — 
she shall have that chance for her life — and if 
she gets beyond that she can do what she 
likes — call a hansom, or turn round and have 
a look at us " 

Peter's impatience was too much for him 
— he would not wait for his master to finish ; 
he kicked out the rabbit. The frightened 
animal bolted out from the other side of the 
brackens, ran tilt against Mr. Drummond's 
feet, and then went straight up the side of 
the knoll, which was here almost perpendicular. 
The sportsman looked on in astonishment. 
He had not thought it worth while to map 
out the radius in this direction. 
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''Shoot her, sir; shoot her!'' called out 
Peter, in rage and despair, as the rabbit dis- 
appeared over the edge of the rock above 
their heads. 

" I don't like firing at rabbits in the air," 
observed Mr. Drummoxid, with much com- 
posure. " That rabbit was last seen in Covent 
Garden — in the opera of Der Freischutz — 
the preservation of my soul is of more im- 
portance than a rabbit-pie — and what would 
become of you, Peter, if you ate a witch- 
rabbit, a demoniacal pie, a slice of hideous 
enchantment " 

"Kott pless me, sir, are we to hef any 
shooting the day ? " exclaimed Peter, observing 
that the sportsman was quite absently staring 
out at the sea while he talked — and while 
Jack, by the way, had got about a quarter 
of a mile ahead. 

" Not much, not much," was the reply. 
*' Where are the birds, Peter ? " 

Indeed there were no birds to be found 
along these lower ridges of the hills, but 
Peter ^vould have every inch of the ground 
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gone over before going up to the heights. 
At last, however, after two hours' fruitless 
work in the blazing sunlight, they began to 
aecend, and finally found themselves on the 
erest of a mountain which seemed to place 
the whole world at their feet. Even if he 
had been less fatigued with the climb, the 
gallant sportsman would have paused in the 
chase to look at the wonderful panorama now 
spread out around him. 

Which was the more lovely, then — ^the sea- 
ward view, or the land-ward? The far- 
stretching arms of the still blue water lay 
around the soft green inlands ; the sunlight 
shone on the white tower of a light-house 
some dozen miles away; one or two ships, 
looking' like toys, lay becalmed ; and away 
beyond these, over the dazzling brightness of 
the sea, rose the majestic shoulders and peaks 
of the Morven hills, grown pale and ethereal 
in their summer hues. Inland, again, the eye 
rested on an endless series of mountain-ranojes 
— ^mountain-billows they almost seemed to be 
— decreasing, in intensity of colour until they 
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appeared as mere clouds at the horizon. Those 
nearer at hand were mostly of an olive-green 
colour where the sunlight caught their slopes, 
with here and there a patch of pale purple, 
telling of a motionless cloud overhead. Which 
was the more lovely — the blue summer sea, 
with its low long islands, its white ships, and 
its faintly coloured hills, or this vast and silent 
world of mountains, close up to the sky ? 

" Are ye no goin' on, sir ? " 

Mr. Drummond started, for the sound of a 
human voice sounded strangely in the great 
stillness. 

" All right, Peter." 

Again they pushed forward, and it almost 
seemed as if their bad luck was following 
them up here also, when Jack suddenly ceased 
his wild plunges over the moor. He had got 
into a gentle hollow between a mass of rocks, 
and appeared convinced that the rusty tufts 
of heather and the green masses of bracken 
concealed something mysterious and awful. 

Suddenly the absolute silence of the 
mountain - top was broken by what was 
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nothing less than a wild and general scrim- 
mage. From all parts of the heather, one 
after another, rose a succession of huge brown 
masses, that flew this way and that with a 
noise like the throbbing of a paddle-steamer 
infinitely quickened ; and bang after bang 
came from the re-loaded gun. The dog seemed 
to be rushing everywhere, with Peter howling 
oaths in Gaelic at him ; the air was filled with 
sulphurous smoke ; the hills were echoing the 
heavy musketry-fire. 

Then there was a pause — an awful silence, 
and a look of bewilderment on the face of the 
sportsman. Had he shot anything ? he seemed 
ta ask^ after all this terrible commotion. 

There was a loud howl from Jack; for 
Peter — assured that the firing was over, and 
his life no longer in danger — had rushed at 
the dog to admonish him with a whip, at the 
»ame time getting hold of a bird that was 
doubtless on the point of being devoured. 

" That is a nice dog of yours, Peter. ^' 

'* He iss a ferra good dog whateffer," con- 
tended Peter sturdily, as he went to pick up two 
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more birds. '*Ass I wass saying afore, there 
will be nothing will pass the nose of him, and if 
he iss a little too eager in the rinnin', we can 
cure him of that. And we will not cure him 
of that unless you will shoot the birds.'' 

'* Are you grumbling still ? Haven't I just 
shot some birds ? " 

•'Three, sir; ay, sir, you hef shot three. 
But ass for the number of them you hef missed, 
ay, Kott only knows that." 

**By heavens, I have a great mind to shoot 
yow, Peter." 

" You would miss me, sir," said Peter 
imperturbably. 

" I don't mean to rob the hangman, anyhow," 
said his master. "Now put the birds in your 
bag, and we will go down to the loch." 

" Already, sir ? " said Peter ; but the remon- 
strance was of no avail, the sportsman pro- 
ceeding to cross the ridge of the hill until he 
came in sight of a fresh- water loch, lying in a 
small hollow far below him. 

« 

It was a picturesque little lake that lay 
there in the cup of the mountains. One half 
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of its surface was hidden by water-lilies, the 
white stars of the flowers gleaming here and 
there among the broad green leaves ; the 
other half of the lake showing a perfect 
mirror of the overhanging hills and sky, with 
this difference, that whereas the brilliant 
colours of the sky were faithfully reflected, 
the spectral mountains that went away down 
into those blues and whites were of a uniform 
rich shining brown, as deep in colour as a 
newly-cut peat. That, indeed, was the colour 
of the clear dark water itself, come from the 
mountain rills. 

There was a small boat on the lake, lying 
motionless ; and there were two figures in the 
boat, one distinguished by a white feather that 
gleamed in the sun. When the sportsman, 
high on the mountain-top, sent down his view- 
halloo, he was answered by a flutter of two 
handkerchiefs ; and presently, as he proceeded 
to descend the hill, he saw two tiny oars put 
out, and the boat begin to creep slowly to the 
shore. 

" Now, girls, set to work to get luncheon 
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ready/' was the command. ** Why, you might 
have had the hamper opened, and the cloth 
spread on the grass, and everything ready, 
instead of idling out there in a boat. Is this 
a fit reception for a weary hunter returning 
from the fatigue of the chase ? " 

" What spoils has the weary hunter brought 
back with him?" demanded the elder of the 
two girls ; whereupon she was admonished not 
to indulge a vain curiosity, but instead to put 
the bottles of beer into the lake to cool. The 
weary hunter contentedly sate and beheld 
these and other preparations being made for 
his comfort. 

It was a sufficiently picturesque and enjoy- 
able little meal, up here by the side of the 
solitary lake, amid the silence of the hills, 
in the breathless warmth and brilliancy of 
a summer day. The discontented Peter and 
his erratic companion Jack Were both seated 
at some distance ofi*, on a bank of green 
brackens ; and with them was the boy who 
had brought the basket all the way from Castle 
Bandbox. In front of the mighty hunter lay 
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the foutt^DHfehat liad been taken forth from 
the bag for^Riosea of display. The luncheon 
itself was distributed in a promiscuous manner 
over such bits of rock, tufta of heather, and 
^ clumps of bracken as were most convenient. 
And when a soothing pipe followed the 
frugal meal, and introduced a new perfume 
into the warm air, the hunter, with a great 
look of contentment on hia face, began to 
discourse ; and his discourse was of all things 
in the earth, and the air, and the sea. First 
of all, if the report of a faithful listener is 
to be credited, it treated of the dying out of 
metaphoric speech in literature. It pointed 
out that the whole of Shakespeare is written 
in that now unknown tongue ; it dealt with 
the substitution of similes for metaphors ; it 
traced the degeneracy of similes into the 
"allusions" of newspaper articles. And then, 
harking back upon Shakespeare, it asserted 
that the greatest good fortune which could 
befall a certain young lady, then present, was 
that she might never lose her sense of wonder; 
that she should never get into the habit of 
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taking the facts and phenomena of the world 
as matters of course ; that always the mystery 
of life should be before her eyes. What 
happiness it would be, continued this indolent 
orator, if one could come fresh to the reading of 
Shakespeare; if one's familiarity in youth 
with the existence of Juliet, and Rosalind, and 
King Lear, and Autolycus, could be absolutely 
wiped out; if one were introduced with all 
the sense of novelty and wonder to the magic 
world of Puck and Ariel, to the mysterious 
horrors of Mcvcheth^ and the idyllic quiet of 
Arden Forest. By and by, remarked the 
master to his attentive pupil, you will under- 
stand better what I mean when we take you 
to the lonely shores of Mull and the solitary 
coasts of Skye ; and there you will learn how 
the ways and doings of humanity, which are 
the whole world to a dweller in cities, are 
really but a trifling and temporary accident 
in the history of that awful world that existed 
through innumerable ages without a sign of 
life in its empty seas and its silent lands. 
*'You ask me sometimes," he then said. 
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appareni^X^cb^ssing Violet, but with his eyes 
fixed idly on the still waters of the lake, " why 
I laugh at very serious people who are de- 
sperately in earnest about their affairs. Weil, 
I think it was those lonely hills in the west 
Highlands did that for me. If you only thiok 
of it, it seems strange enough this intense pre- 
occupation during the brief moment that one 
calls life — this forgetfulness of why and where- 
fore, and to what end. The man who has 
made his eighty thousand is miserable until he 
makes it ninety thousand ; and he works away 
as if he had a whole series of lifetimes to fall 
back upoD, instead of one, and that one the 
most puzzling of all mysteries. Those moun- 
tains of Skye, in their awful age, and silence, 
and desolation — I wonder if they take any 
notice of the race of little creatures tempo- 
rarily occupying the surface of the earth — 
children who take no heed of yesterday or to- 
morrow — they don't know where they came 
from ; they don't know where they are going ; 
but the present hour is enough for them, and 
they must be desperately in earnest over their 
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pastimes and occupations ; some strumming on 
drums and making a great noise in the world ; 
others wearing wigs and looking wise ; others 
picking up bits of metal and anxious only to 
say *My hoard is bigger than yours/ And 
then, at the end of the day, sleep comes down 
on the children — the gentle mother Death 
hushes all that strife of drums and tongues, 
the quarrelling, and striving, and anxiety — and 
the mystery of that strange day and its doings 
remains unsolved. Perhaps the new day will 
bring more light,*' he added, after a pause. 

** Are ye goin' on, sir 1 " said Peter, coming 
up with evident impatience in his face. 

"Gracious goodness, this man is as intent 
on killing birds as if he hadn't a soul to be 
saved ! " exclaimed the indolent sportsman. 
'* Peter, do you know you have a soul to be 
saved ? " 

" I ken we hef been here for an hour and 
more as an hour," said Peter, gloomily. 

" You see, he won't answer. He is like that 
countryman of his who wouldn't tell a cross- 
examining counsel whether he was a Protestant 
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or a Eoman Catholic for fear of committing 
himself. All that could be got out of him was, 
' I tell you, sir, I hef no bias/ And yet it is 
very curious,'' he continued, just as if there 
was no hiatus in his train of thought, " wliat 
rich people could do if only they were less in 
earnest and tried to amuse themselves. I have 
often thought, that if 1 were a rich man 1 
should like to stand at Temple Bar with a 
thousand sovereigns in a bag, and give one to 
each person who- passed, irrespective of his 
appearance. Mind you, you could confer a 
great deal of happiness that way ; for even 
those who were themselves rich would feel a 
comfortable sensation in getting an unexpected 
sovereign — they would get a little glow of 
satisfaction just as if they had drunk a 
glass of dry sherry before sitting down to 
dinner " 

'* Are ye goin' on, sir ? " again asked the 
impatient Peter. 

**Yes, I am goin' on, Peter, but not with 
the shooting — not at present. Why, your 
head is as full of the shooting — you remind 
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me of the Highland boatman who took out a 
celebrated traveller in his boat for an evening's 
fishing; and when he was asked afterwards 
what he thought of the great man, he said, 
with great bitterness, 'Ay, hass he travelled 
much ? Well, there iss no appearance of it ; 
for I was thinking he would speak of killing 
and fighting the lions and teegers ; but it wass 
nothing but the feshen and the feshen he will 
speak of, and there wass nothing in his head 
but the feshen and the feshen, and any one 
knows about the feshen.' But if we must go 
we must. You girls must put back those 
things in the basket, and give it to the boy. 
Amy, when you have reported yourself at 
home, go down to John Maclean and tell him 
we shall want his boat to-night. Take a brace 
of birds apiece. Good-bye ! " 

*'Any more orders, please sir?'' asked 
Violet, meekly. 

*'Go away, and don't be impertinent to 
people older than yourself," said the sports- 
man, as he shouldered his gun and set off. 

Now that afternoon, whether it was that he 
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considered something due to the 12th, or 
whether it was that he wished to provide the 
small household with game sufficient to give 
him two or three days' idleness, Mr. Drum- 
mond went seriously and diligently to work ; 
and by dint of firing a great many times, 
whether the birds rose wild or not, he man- 
aged to make a bag which even satisfied Peter. 
As they walked home, indeed, in the evening, 
Peter was quite cheerful and loquacious — in 
his grim fashion, that is to say, for in his most 
mirthful moments he spoke in a discontented, 
querulous tone, as if he dared not admit to 
himself that he had nothing to grumble about. 
And on this occasion his unwonted levity took 
the form of telling stories about a relative of 
his, one John MacFarlane, who was keeper to 
Mr. Maclean of Carn-Sloe; and the aim of 
those stories, so far as could be made out, was 
to show that John MacFarlane was a stupid 
man who said and did ridiculous things, but 
that all the same John MacFarlane was more 
than a match for the English, who were more 
stupid still. 
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" Ay," said Peter, *' there wass a ferry cleffer 
Englishman, and he will know all about the 
stones and the rocks, and he will say to John, 
* John, you belief in your Bible, and you belief 
that all the people that hef lived in the world 
will rise again on the last day ; ' and John, he 
will say, * Yes, sir, I belief that/ And the 
Englishman, he will say, * Now, John, I will 
tell you something ; and it is this, that if the 
whole world wass made of phosphates, there 
would not be enough of phosphates to make 
bones for all those people ; and what do you say 
to that, John ? ' And John, he will not wait 
long for his answer, ' Well, sir,' this wass what 
John will say, * the Bible will tell us that them 
that are dead in the Lord will rise first ; and I 
am sure there will be plenty of phosphates 
for them ; and as for the wicked people, I do 
not care if they hef not a leg to stand on/ 
And it wass a ferry good answer to gif to 
the Englishman/' 

** It was a very good answer, but it is a 
very wicked story, Peter/' 

** There wass another story," continued Peter, 
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with a twinkle in his eye, but the same 
grumbling tone in his voice, " ferry wicked ; 
but many^s the time I will hef a laugh at 
that story. That wass about two men in a 
boat, and the night it wass so black they could 
not find their way into the harbour at all, 
and the wind it wass blowing ferry hard. 
And the one he says to the other, * Duncan, 
you must gif a prayer now, or we will neffer 
get into the harbour at all/ And Duncan, 
he says, ' I canna do it ; you maun do it your- 
self, Donald.' And Donald, he will say, * Tam 
you, Duncan, if you do not gif a prayer, we 
will be trooned as sure as death, for I can see 
nothing but blackness.' And so it wass that 
Duncan will stay in the stem of the boat, 
and he will kneel down, and he will say, * 
Lord, it iss fifteen years since I hef asked 
you for anything ; but it will be another fifteen 
years before I will ask you for anything more, 
if you will tek the boat into the harbour.' 
And then, sure enough, at this moment there 
wass a great sound of the boat going on the 
beach, and Donald, that wass up at the bow, 
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he will cry out, * Stop, Duncan, do not pray- 
any more ; do not be beholden to anybody, 
bekass the boat's ashore abeady/ " 

'* It seems to me, Peter," said his companion, 
slowly, *' that there is a great deal of latent 
villainy about you." 
" What, sir ? '' 

"You are a jiber and a jeerer at solemn 
things. '^ 

"Indeed I am not, sir,'' said Peter, in- 
dignantly. "A story iss only a story, and 
you will get a laugh from it ; and the man 
who iss afrait of a story iss a foolish man, 
whether he iss an Englishman or whether he 
iss not an Englishman." 

"In my country they don't understand 
joking about such things, Peter." 

"Kott pless me, sir, in your country I am 
not sure that they will understand anything," 
said Peter, coolly. 

This general proposition Peter proceeded to 
justify by quoting instances of extraordinary 
ignorance on the part of English people whom 
he had met — ^people who did not know the 

E 2 
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difference between a sea-trout and a grilse, who 
called a loch a lock, and wore kid gloves when 
they went out shooting. Mr. Drummond 
listened with great patience and in silence, 
apparently deeply ashamed of his country and 
countrymen. 

And now, as they trudged along the solitary 
road, they got down into the valleys; and 
though there was a wooded hill on their left 
that shut off the sea, they saw by the great 
blaze of crimson over the dark line of the trees 
that the sun was setting in the west ; while in 
the wide and silent hollow before them, over 
the cold greens of the marsh, a pale white mist 
was beginning to gather. Suddenly, however, 
they got out of this pale and cold valley, and 
were confronted by all the bewildering colours 
of the sunset over the sea. Along the western 
skies lay a sultry and dusky redness — a con- 
fused mist of coloured light; and the moun- 
tains of Mull and of Morven, rising into it, 
were of a beautiful reddish-purple, and seem- 
ingly transparent. Out there the long green 
islands were growing dark over the silver-grey 
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of the sea — a silver-grey broken by olive-green 
splashes as the water lapped round the rocks ; 
but further out still the sea was a smooth plain 
of crimson, bewildering to the eye, and causing 
one long neck of land to look as black as jet. 
They were in the land of gorgeous sunsets ; 
and the stranger had not as yet become familiar 
with such splendid exhibitions of colour. It 
was with a dumb regret that he had to turn 
away from the shore again, and take to the 
hills, though now the warm red light was 
shining across the slopes of heather and bracken. 
The small white house on the high knoll gave 
him a kindly welcome. A pair of swallows 
were flying about the gables. A tiny terrier 
wagged her tail as he approached. There was 
a scent of meadow-sweet iH the evening air. 

Three brace of grouse, three hares, a rabbit, 
a brace of snipe, a blackcock (shot by mis- 
adventure, and carefully hidden away at the 
foot of the game-bag by the unscrupulous 
Peter), and a landrail : this was the spoil 
which the mighty hunter had brought home, 
and which he stoutly contended was all that a 
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man could get off that piece of ground in a 
single day. Nevertheless there was a fierce 
war of words during that evening meal at 
Castle Bandbox ; and proposals to call in Peter 
to give testimony as to the number of misses. 
The hunter treated these suspicions with 
scorn. 

Greater peace prevailed when the small 
household came out again into the cool evening 
— indeed, they were struck silent by the trans- 
formation that had come over the world. All 
round the horizon the great mountains were 
black as night ; over them was the smooth 
and lambent expanse of the sky, with the full 
orb of the moon glowing in its mellow light ; 
far away, in the east, over the black range of 
the hills, a planet burned clear in the blue. 
Then the moonlight fell on the furze and 
brackens near them, touching them with a soft 
grey ; while along the slopes of the mountains 
behind them, where there were strips of cul- 
tivated land, it lit up those small patches of 
com ahnost to a silver whiteness among the 
ebony-black shadows of the overhanging rocks. 
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There was not a cloud in the clear dark 
heavens, nor a murmur from the far expanse of 
the sea. 

They went away down to the shore, and got 
out a small rowing-boat, and rowed away from 
the land. It was the two girls who pulled; 
and the sound of the oars was the only sound 
to be heard in the stillness of the night ; for 
even a certain loquacious philosopher did not 
choose to break the mystic silence that reigned 
over the world. The rocky shores they had 
left behind became blacker and blacker; the 
points of orange fire that told of distant cot- 
tages became smaller and smaller ; the white 
moonlight glittered on the wet blades of the 
oars. Mull and Morven were awful in their 
gloom, where the great mountains seemed to 
be alone with the stars. 

" What a dreadful thing it would be,'' Violet 
said, letting her oar rest for a minute, " to go 
up one of those mountains at night, all by 
yourself — ^you would imagine every sound was 
something horrible " 

"Now, Violet, that is all founded on a 
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common mistake,** said another voice. *' Just 
think what you would do if you were a ghost. 
You wouldn't go away into lonely places, where 
you could see nothing, of a cold night, and 
prowl about there. Wouldn't you rather take 
a nice warm forenoon, and sit invisible on a 
stile, and see the country-folks drive by to 
market in the brisk sunshine ? I do believe 
that ghosts are friendly fellows, and wouldn't 
frighten you for the world. Often, when I am 
passing a wood, I wonder whether any of them 
are sitting on the fence, having a quiet hob- 
nob among themselves, and perhaps laughing 
at the way you walk. Of course, if ghosts 
could plague people by appearing at night, 
they ought always to plague rich people. The 
night is the day of the poor ; then they have 
everything redressed and made right in their 
dreams. A rich man in actual life can't enjoy 
himself half so much as a poor man who dreams 
he is rich, or a neglected man who dreams he 
is famous, or a sickly man who dreams he is an 
athlete. But do you know who must have the 
happiest dreams in the world ? " 
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Nobody did know. 

" A dog. They are full of life and motion, 
without remorse. And were you ever asked 
a conundrum in a dream, the answer to which 
it cost you a desperate effort to make out; 
although of course the one side of your brain 
that made the conundrum must have knowTi 
the answer all along ? In going to sleep, too, 
haven't you had a clear and delightful con- 
sciousness that your perceptions and fancies 
were growing quite the reverse of clear — the 
confusion meaning the approach of the sleep 
you are waiting for ? Then there is another 
Gracious goodness ! what's that V 

He had been interrupted by a loud sj)lash, 
apparently proceeding from a rock some forty 
or fifty yards off. 

" It must have been a seal," said he ; and 
thereupon he began to tell his companions an 
exciting story of an elderly and near-sighted 
gentleman who came back to his hotel one day 
complaining that he had fired three bullets at 
a seal but missed him each time ; and of a 
negro who came running in to declare, in 
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.wrath and indignation, that, while bathing, he 
had been fired at three times from the shore 
and had his ear cut oflf. Everybody knew 
that that true legend was about three minutes 
old. 

By and by they set off again for the shore, 
and when they had put up Mr. Maclean's boat, 
they proceeded to walk away up into the hills, 
where the moonlight was shining coldly on the 
stone walls, the furze-bushes, and the scattered 
patches of corn. The voices of two young 
girls broke the silence of the night, singing an 
old school-song they had often sung together. 
Then they bade farewell to the magic world of 
moonlit sea, and mountains, and sky ; and a 
peaceful, beautiful, and memorable day came 
to a welcome end. If one's life could all be 
made up of such ! 



CHAPTER III. 

ABRA. 

So the brisk, bright days and weeks went by ; 
and the ceaseless round of activities in the 
open air — whether the blue seas lay shining in 
the light, or the fierce south-west winds sent 
the foam flying high over the rocks — brought 
glad health and happiness to this little band of 
strangers, and plenty of sun-brown to their 
faces. Violet had by this time quite simply 
and naturally fallen into her position in the 
household. She felt so thoroughly at home 
that she never thought of the time when she 
had been only a visitor ; and to her friends it 
seemed as though she had always been with 
them. She would have been well content — ^as 
she frankly told Mrs. Warrener one evening — 
to spend the rest of her life with them up here 
in this Highland cottage. 
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A woman cannot occupy a place in a house- 
hold without having some sort of occupation ; 
and it was almost insensibly that Miss Violet, 
while helping Mrs. Warrener in certain things, 
managed to create a new series of duties for 
herself These had for their open and osten- 
sible object the greater care and comfort of 
that somewhat shy potentate who presided 
over this household of women ; and it is 
probable that any other man than himself 
would have been embarrassed by these atten- 
tions. He accepted them, however, as a mat- 
ter of course, which greatly pleased the giver 
of them, who never felt so proud and glad 
as when he asked her to do something for 
him — not in the language in which one would 
beg a favour from a visitor, but in a much 
more curt and familiar way. So it came 
about that no one thought of interfering 
with Miss Violet in her self-imposed duties, 
which were performed with a scrupulous care 
and accuracy. When Mr. Drummond came 
down of a morning, he never noticed that his 
slippers were invariably in the same spot ; 
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that his table-napkin was never missing ; that 
the newspaper which had arrived by post 
was carefully opened, cut, folded, and placed 
beside his plate. His shooting-boots and 
leggings were always at hand the moment 
he wanted them ; his gun — which seemed to 
keep marvellously clean, although Peter abso- 
lutely declined to polish it every day — ^awaited 
him in the corner ; there were always the 
proper number of cartridges in the bag. Nay, 
she had succeeded so far in becoming his 
henchman that, after having assisted him on 
several occasions in measuring out powder 
and shot for the cartridges, she had made bold 
to make the cartridges herself, out-and-out, 
and never were cartridges more accurately 
constructed. She kept a game-book ; but she 
refused to compare the number of cartridges 
she made with the number of entries in that 
small volume. His pocket-flask was always 
mysteriously full ; she invariably prepared the 
luncheon-bag ; on the fine days she and Amy 
would walk out to meet him — and he could 
recognise the proud and graceful carriage of 
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the girl a mile off — and on the wet days 
she had dry socks and slippers awaiting him. 
No matter what he wanted, it seemed to be 
always just by; and he did not know what 
pleasure he gave her in falling into the habit 
of invariably turning to her with a ** Violet, 
I wish you would do this ; '' or " Violet, I 
wish you would do that/' 

Mrs. Warrener was amused ; but ventured 
to remonstrate, 

"Violet, do you know that you are becoming 
James's slave ? '' 

The girl flushed for a second ; but all the 
same she said, with a smile — 

'* I don't care, so long as I have so good a 
master." 

As for him, he seemed to take her presence 
in the house as a matter of course ; and made 
fun of her, or lectured her, or teased her, with 
an absolute freedom of intimacy and friend- 
liness. And yet there were one or two subtle 
distinctions between his treatment of her 
and his treatment of her companions which 
she did not fail to notice. In walking about 
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the mountain-paths in the evening, he was 
in the habit of taking the hand of his com- 
panion ; but he never took Violet's hand. 
When he was impressing some profound moral 
truth, in enigmatical language, upon his sister 
or his niece, he frequently put his hand on 
the shoulder of the patient listener to enforce 
his precepts : he never put his hand on Violet's 
shoulder. Sometimes, indeed, he seemed to 
recall to himself that she was a guest in the 
house, and ought to be treated with a special 
kindness and respect, rather than with an easy 
familiarity, and thereupon he would make 
some essay in that direction. He did not 
know how these efiCorts, at once perceived by 
the quick sensitiveness of the girl, wounded 
her to the heart, so that, instead of being 
pleased by his gentle courtesy, she was like 
to have gone away to her own room and 
burst into tears over what seemed a rupture 
of the old and friendly relations between 
the master and his slave. 

But although she was hurt when he en- 
deavoured to treat her with respectful con- 
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sideratioD, she, on the other hand, was fierce 
enough if any one failed to show sufficient 
respect for him. If a boatman, encouraged 
by the jocular freedom of Drummond's manner 
and speech, became in the faintest degree 
familiar, he received a reminder there and 
then which he was not likely to forget. She 
had completely overawed old Peter ; who 
was at first sulky, then betrayed a sort of 
grumbling admiration of her courage ; and 
finally said she was a fine lass, and must have 
something better than English blood in her 
veins. Indeed, she seemed inclined to check 
over-familiarity on the part of Mr. Drummond's 
own sister and niece. The master of the 
house was the master of the house. 

One evening he had just got home from the 
shooting, and had been stopped at the door 
by his sister, who called attention to the 
singular light shining across the sea. The sky 
was covered over with thick purple masses 
of thunderous cloud — almost black they were, 
indeed, except where one bold slit showed a 
glimpse of the high sunny green of the sun- 
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set; while underneath this heavy and ominous 
sky a great flood of yellow light came over 
from the west, causing the masts of one or 
two yachts to gleam like silver against the 
black clouds. 

*' Why, here comes Violet up the road ! 
she has been down persuading Mr. Morrison 
to give us a piece of beef for to-morrow. Hd 
won't listen to anybody but her. If it wasn't 
for her, we should have nothing but mutton 
from one week's end to the other." 

The girl was coming along the valley at 
a good pace. 

"Do you know," said Mr. Drummond, 
rather absently, "that it is a happiness to 
me — a positive delight — merely to see that 
girl walk. The proud gracefulness of her 
figure — the freedom of her step — ^it gives one 
a sense of her having perfect symmetry of 
form and splendid health " 

" I don't know what we shall do without 
her, now we have got so well accustomed to 
her," said his sister, ruefuUy. 

" Ah, yes, of course,' he said, with an eflFort 
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to look brisk and matter-of-fact ; " of course 
-she will go ; that is but natural — ^the young 
bird flies from its nest as soon as it has .wings. 
Well, Violet has made our little place brighter 
since she has been with us." 

His sister stood silent for a moment. 

** I declare/' she said, " I cannot make up 
my mind about that young man. Some- 
times I like him ; sometimes T hate him. 
If we could only look ahead a few years, 
we should know better what to do " 

"You forget, Sarah," said her brother, 
somewhat stiflBiy, "that neither you nor I 
have {.nything to do with that matter. Why 
shoulc you talk as if you were responsible ? 
The g'rl is old enough to judge for herself." 

" If you loved Violet as I do, you would 
be more anxious," said Mrs. Warrener, with 
a sigh; for she could not understand how 
her brother, ordinarily so solicitous about the 
welfare of everyone around him, should betray 
an absolute indifference as to such an important 
question as Violet North's marriage. 

The conversation was in any case broken 
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up by the girl herself, who came up through 
the steep little garden with a fine flush of 
colour in her face, and with gladness in her 
dark eyes. She was glad to have secured the 
piece of beef ; glad to have escaped the rain ; 
glad to have Mr. Drummond's game-bag to 
explore. These were suflficient reasons for the 
bright look on her face ; but indeed Mrs. 
Warrener had remarked ever since their arrival 
in these Highlands that no especial cause was 
needed to bring that happy light into Violet 
North's eyes which now always dwelt there. 

"Now, Violet/' she said, putting the girl's 
hand within her arm, and taking her off for a 
little walk round the plateau {Mr. Drummond 
having gone into the house), " I have a secret 
to tell you. That is, we thought of keeping it 
a secret — ^to give you a surprise ; but perhaps 
it is fairer 1 should tell you. Mr. Miller 
arrives to-morrow evening." 

Violet stopped suddenly ; and unconsciously 
withdrew her hand from her friend's arm. 

" Why should that be a surprise — or a secret 
— for ine ? " she asked, coldly. 

F 2 
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Mrs. Warrener smiled in her gentle way ; 
the pretence of indifference on the part of those 
girls about their lovers was charming. 

" I thought he was a friend of yours, Violet," 
she said, with demure sarcasm. 

" I hope it is as a friend of your own that 
you have asked him to your house," responded 
the girl. '* I should have said that we were 
happy enough without him." 

This was a little too much. 

" Do you mean to say, Violet, you will not 
be pleased to see him ? " her friend asked — ^but 
the question was hardly a serious one. 

" Of course I shall be glad to see him — as I 
should be to see any other friend," answered 
Miss Violet, with the same proud indifference. 
"But — but I thought we were comfortable 
enough without visitors — and I hope it is not 
on my account that you have asked Mr. Miller 
to come here." 

Her cheeks began to turn red ; and it was 
clear that affectation of indifference was rapidly 
going. 

" I scarcely think it is fair — she was begin- 
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ning to say, in quicker accents, when Mrs. 
Warrener gently stopped her. 

" Don't be vexed, Violet. Of course, a girl 
does not like to have her private feelings 
known, or even guessed at, where a gentleman 
is concerned ; and I must tell you at once that 
Mr. Miller would have come to see us whether 
you had been here or not. He was asked to 
come a long time ago. He is very fond of 
shooting and yachting ; but as there was no 
shooting worth speaking of, James thought he 
had better wait till now, and go with us in the 
Sea-Pyot '' 

"Oh, he is going, is he?" said Violet, 
quickly. 

*'Yes; so I believe. You know there is 
plenty of room in that big boat.^' 

Nothing more was said at the moment. 
Violet made some excuse, and went indoors. 
There she got hold of Amy Warrener, and asked 
that young lady to come into her room for a 
minute. She shut the door, and sate down. 

" It's all over now,'' she said. 

" What is all over now, Violet ? " 
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Her hands were folded in her lap ; her eyes 
fixed idly on them. 

" All the pleasant time we have been spend- 
ing up here — it seems a long time, and yet it 
has passed quickly. Good-bye to it : I shall 
never forget ifc-never 1 '' 

" What do you mean, Violet ? '* 

" A stranger is coming to-morrow ; and 
everything will be diflferent." 

"A stranger 1 Do you call Mr. Miller a 

stranger ? " 

"Oh, you knew about it, too?" said Miss 
Violet, raising her eyes quickly. " Why was 
it all kept secret from me ? " 

" Why ? '' said the younger girl, with some 
embarrassment. '^ I suppose mamma fancied 
you would not care to have such things spoken 
about.'' 

" What things ? " she demanded, almost fiercely. 

Her young companion was gentle enough ; 
but even she could be goaded. 

" You know quite well you are engaged to 
him, Violet ; and what is the use of making a 
mystery about it 1 "she said, sharply. 
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" I know quite well I am nothing of the sort ; 
I know quite well I shall never be engaged 
to him — never 1" said the girl, vehemently. 
" Engaged to him ? I wish he was dead I " 

" Oh, Violet 1 " 

"Well, I don't exactly wish that," she said, 
with some compunction, " but I really cannot 
l)ear to have it supposed we are engaged, 
or likely to be ; and what will his coming here 
do but make discomfort and misery. Haven't 
we been happy enough by ourselves ? — ^we don't 
want anybody else. And then it appears he is 
to go with us in the Sea-Pyot. Well, if he 
goes in the Sea-Pyot^ I know somebody who 
won't; and the initials of her name, as the 
Irishman said, are Violet North." 

This was uttered with considerable decision. 
Now Amy Warrener, young as she was, had a 
good deal of her mother's shrewd and quiet 
common sense; and instead of fighting this 
determination by any argument or appeal, she 
only said, simply — 

** It won't- look very friendly, Violet, if you 
alone refuse to go with us.; and Mr. Miller, as 
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a stranger and visitor, is entitled to whatever 
courtesy we can show him. It isn't his fault 
if you don't like him. Then, you didn't always 
appear to dislike him so much. I thought it 
was quite the other way at one time — and now 
if you treat him badly, he will think you are 
only acting the coquette, and wanting to show 
your independence." 

" I don't care what he thinks," she said, with 
b^er cheeks hot, but looking down. 

" Others will think the same." 

"Who?" and again she looked up with a 
quick surprise and inquiry in her glance. 

"All of us." 

" You — will — all — think — that — I — am — a 
— coquette," she said, slowly. 

"Well," said her friend, doubtfully, "you 
know you encouraged him a great deal." 

"And to save myself from that reproach," 
she continued, quite as slowly and thought- 
fully, "to keep your good opinion, I must 
marry Mr. George Miller?" 

There was no answer to that question. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SETTING OUT. * 



Mr. George Miller arrived in due course ; 
and very handsome the young fellow looked as 
he stepped ashore from the steamer to shake 
hands with his friends on the quay. Violet 
had been persuaded to accompany the others ; 
and she could not help greeting him with a 
pleasant smile — indeed, there was something in 
this sudden meeting that recalled other days. 
With great prudence, too, he forbore to express 
any special pleasure in seeing her again. She 
was only one of the little group of friends. He 
addressed himself almost exclusively to Mrs. 
Warrener, as they proceeded to find their way 
up to Castle Bandbox. 

Nor, on this first evening, were any of Violet s 
predictions fulfilled. All the happy old time 
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had not completely gone. They were quite as 
joyous and homely as ever ; and a certain dis- 
cursive orator had as large a share of that talk 
which could only by courtesy be called conver- 
sation ; that is, nobody else had a share. Mr. 
Miller laughed and enjoyed himself with the 
rest; he did not embarrass Violet with the 
least specialty of attention ; his whole interest 
was apparently absorbed in his chances of 
getting a shot or two before starting in the 
yacht, and in the prospects held out by the 
SeorPyot of a comfortable voyage. All was so 
far well. 

It was only by degrees, and that almost 
imperceptibly, that his influence in this small 
household began to tell. He was a young man 
of system, of minute observation, of careful, 
business-like provision ; and could not under- 
stand at all the happy-go-lucky carelessness 
which marked most of Mr. Drummond's 
arraDgements. With him a nine o'clock break- 
fast meant . a nine o'clock breakfast ; not & 
breakfast at ten, or half-past nine, or a quarter- 
past eight, as chance might dictate. For the 
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first time his friends perceived that the pattern 
of the wall-paper was rather ludicrous, and that 
a defect in the frame-work of the window pro- 
duced a draught. They were ashamed to 
confess they could not tell him whether the 
local whisky was under or over proof ; indeed, 
none of them knew exactly what proof meant. 
There was now no vague loitering on the hills 
for the contemplation of landscape, nor needless 
waste of time over luncheon ; the ground that 
had to be got over was got over in a proper 
fashion. Moreover, there was much less 
missing now ; the young man showed himself 
an excellent bhot, and there was no amount of 
fatigue or discomfort which he would indolently 
shirk if he believed there was a chance of 
getting a single bird. Old Peter had enough 
of it now ; he was pretty nearly walked oflF his 
legs by this new pupU ; while his former pupil 
ignominiously gave up the chase, lit a pipe, 
stretched himself on the heather, where he 
could command a view of Morven, Mull, and 
Lismore, and told his companions to come back 
that way for him when they chose. 
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Moreover, the incorrigible carelessness of 
the head of the house became all the more 
apparent, for his accoutrements now lacked 
much of Violet's superintendence. She had 
been accustomed to come down early — before 
any of the others — to look after his cartridge- 
bag, his boots, leggings, and what not ; but 
now she never appeared till breakfast was 
announced, and then she invariably came 
downstairs with Amy. They generally found 
Mr. Miller impatiently pacing up and down 
in front of the house, and looking at his 
watch every third minute. 

They had beautiful moonlight nights at this 
time; and they were accustomed to go out 
for a stroll after dinner, either up into the 
black hills, where the wan and mystic light 
was palely shining on the furze and rocks, or 
down to the shore, where the long, monotonous 
rush of the waves on the coast alone disturbed 
the profound and mysterious silence. Here, 
too, there was a great difference. The party 
was broken up somehow. Violet resolutely 
and invariably walked with Amy Warrener, 
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chatting, when they did chat, about school-girl 
themes ; Mrs. Warrener generally stayed with 
them; Mr. Drammond and his guest led the 
way, the latter giving all the latest information 
about big-company swindles, stock-exchange 
transactions, the cooking at the JudaBum, and 
so forth. 

"Why do you never talk to Mr. Miller, 
Violet ? " Amy Warrener asked one night. 

"I don't understand politics; and I don't 
care about commercial matters," replied the 
young lady, evasively. 

" I don't mean that at all, ' her friend said. 
" Why do you scarcely ever address a word 
to him, even at dinner ? " 

" Good little girls should be seen and not 
heard. I speak when I am spoken to," was 
the reply. 

It was very clear that Violet did not at 
all care for the presence of Mr. Miller in 
Castle Bandbox. She seemed restrained and 
dispirited. A sort of indefinite apprehension 
appeared to hang over her, which Mrs. 
Warrener did not fail to notice. 
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Now Mr. Miller, fix)m the moment of his 
arrival in the Highlands, had been most 
considerate to the girl, and, whatever he 
might judge to be her feelings towards him, 
he had not sought to intrude himself upon 
her in the slightest degree. But after all, 
a young man is but a young man ; and he 
grew to think that, considering their past 
and present relations, she was dealing very 
harshly with him in so obviously and sys- 
tematically avoiding any private conversation 
with him. His difficulty was to find an 
opportunity of speaking with her alone ; and 
it almost appeared as if she recognised the 
£Eict, and was determined to outwit him. 

At last he caught her. She had incon- 
siderately ventured down to breakfast without 
her ordinary companion, mider the impression 
that Mrs. Warrener had preceded her. When 
she opened the door of the room, and saw 
Mr. Miller there alone, she would have re- 
treated, but it was too late. 

"Violet," said he, **I want to speak to you 
for a second." 
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She knew what was coming ; she advanced 
into the room, outwardly calm, but inwardly 
full of dread ; she was vaguely aware that his 
face was pale. 

" Have I oflfended you ? " 

"No." 

She spoke in so low a voice that he could 
hardly hear. 

"Why do you avoid me so? Why won't 
you speak to me ? " 

She did not answer. 

" I am sure I have not persecuted you, ever 
since you seemed to wish to be left free ; 
haven't I done everything you could wish ? " 

" Yes, you have," she answered, with a trifle 
more emphasis. 

" Then why do you treat me as if I were an 
enemy — as if you were afraid of me ? " 

" Oh, I hope I don't do that," she said ; but 
her eyes were still fixed on the ground. 

For a second or two she stood irresolute, 
and then she seemed to summon up her 
courage to speak frankly. 

"And if I am afraid of you, in however 
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slight a degree," she said, in clear, low tones, 
" I have myself to blame. I am deeply to 
blame — I know that. I — I wish I had never 
seen you, nor you me ; that would have been 
better for both of us." 

"No, no, Violet," he said, kindly, and he 
came a step nearer, " that is what every girl 
says — ^natural timidity, you know — she doesn't 
know what is before her, and is afraid. For 
my part, I am very glad we have met, what- 
ever comes of it ; and if you would only give 
me a chance, I should soon cure your mind 
of all that appreheiision. But how can I do 
that if you always avoid me? Don't you 
think it is hardly fair? Would you treat 
any other friend of yours like that ? " 

" Oh, if I was only sure," she said, with a 
sort of despairing earnestness, "that we were 
friends, and only friends, how glad 1 should 
be to do all you wish. Believe that of me, 
any way. If you would only let me think 
that — if vou were satisfied with that — 1 should 
be so grateful to you. Will you ? " 

She was looking at him now, with her 
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eyes full of entreaty. He, on the other hand, 
appeared to be wholly astounded. 

" Violet," said he, slowly, " you have hinted 
this once or twice before. Do you really 
mean it ? Do you wish me to abandon all 
hope of our being anything to each other ? " 

It was precisely what she did wish ; but 
there was a reproach in his tone which she 
felt keenly; and for the sake of old times 
she could not bring herself to wound him 
too cruelly. 

" No, not altogether," she said, quickly. 
" We need not become strangers ; we might 
always remain friends. If I could only per- 
suade you not to think of anything else ! " 

He was deeply mortified of course ; and 
yet he could not quite believe her. Her 
liking for him had been declared years ago. 
There was no obstacle that he could see to 
the marriage. He had not even a rival. 

At this moment steps were heard on the 
stairs. He seized her hand for a second, and 
said, rapidly — 

"Don't make this final, Violet. There is 
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some misunderstandiDg. You must let me 
hope." 

She did not answer as she left the room ; 
but there was that in her face that rendered 
him somewhat uneasy. Was it true, then, 
that her aversion from all thought of marriage 
with him was something more than mere 
girlish timidity ? Was it true that she really 
wished him to abandon all hope of securing 
her for his wife ? 

He put on his cap, and went out into the 
fresh morning air ; he wished to be alone for a 
few minutes ; for there was something about 
all this that he could not well understand. 
Again and again, as he walked up and down 
the bit of gravel, he tried to account for 
Violet's change of feeling towards him — or, 
at least, for her change of intention ; and 
he could see no reasonable explanation. At 
this moment he heard Mr. Drummond inside 
calling " Violet ! Violet ! " A wild fancy 
struck him. 

Was it true that he had no rival ? Could 
it be possible that the girl had let her declared 
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admiration — her worship, almost — of this man 
of eight-and-thirty, run into a more passionate 
feeling? The mere suspicion sent a flash of 
fire tingling through his heart ; and he found 
himself rapidly running over a series of in- 
cidents, unnoticed at the time, which now 
appeared to give at least plausibility to this 
random conjecture. 

In the most commonplace of natures there 
is always enough of imagination to fan the 
fires of jealousy ; the relations existing be- 
tween Mr. Drummond and his girlish pupil 
now assumed a wholly different complexion ; 
in his first flush of anger, and surprise, and 
envy, the young man was ready to ?X5cuse 
his friend of having inveigled Sir Acton 
North's daughter into his house that he might 
marry an heiress. 

But after all, Mr. Miller was a sensible 
and prudent young fellow. He reasoned 
with himself. Was it likely that this gay- 
hearted, handsome girl, rejoicing in all the 
boundless hopes and activities of youth, should 
give away her life to a moping, dreaming, 
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middle-aged man, who had just enough money 
to keep a moderately decent coat on his back ? 
She was very fond of him — as his niece was. 
She had a profound admiration for him — as 
his sister had. Mr. Miller reasoned himself 
out of his first glow of belief and anger ; but 
he went in to breakfast in a somewhat sullen 
and suspicious mood. 

Now, indeed, the smallest trifles were 
magnified in the young man's alarmed imagin- 
ation. He noticed how she brought the news- 
paper and placed it beside a certain cup. 
He felt sure that she had been out to bring 
in the fresh bell-heather, ferns, marigolds, 
and fuchsias for the table. When all had 
sat down to breakfast, he observed that Mr. 
Drummond addressed most of his chance re- 
marks to her ; and that she invariably looked 
up with a bright glance of gratitude when 
he did so. 

A sufficiently trifling incident occurred. 
Mr. Drummond, like most rather shv and 
sensitive folks, had a nervous dislike to being 
watched by furtive glances, especially at meal- 
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times. He would infinitely have ^preferred to 
go without mustard, or butter, or anything 
of that sort, rather than be reminded that 
some one was continually observing his plate. 
Now, on this occasion, he happened to look 
up, and finding his sister's eyes fixed curiously 
on him, he called out — 

"On my solemn word of honour, Sarah, 
I am only going to eat an egg. Is there 
anything awful in that?" 

His sister looked shocked and ofiended ; 
whereupon he continued, in great good 
humour — 

" I declare that there is in the world only 
one human being with whom it is comfort- 
able to have breakfast — who leaves you alone 
to struggle with your fish-bones — who never 
turns her eyes upon you except when she 
speaks to you : who is it ? Do you all give 
it up?" 

" It is Violet, of course, uncle," said Amy 
Warrener, with a laugh. "Violet is always 
right." 

Now surely there was not much in com- 
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plimenting a girl for minding her own plate 
at a breakfast-table ; but all the same the 
young man looked upon the innocent ex- 
clamation of Violet's schoolfellow as only- 
confirming some of his gloomiest suspicions. 
But he would observe still before speaking 
or acting. 

Meanwhile there was a great bustle con- 
vulsing the ordinary quiet of Castle Bandbox, 
in the midst of which no one had time to 
notice how Violet treated her former lover. 
Everyone was preparing for the approaching 
voyage in the Sea-Pyot ; Mr. Drummond 
making the wildest suggestions about potted 
meats, condensed milk, and baskets of soda- 
water ; Mrs. Warrener making more sober 
calculations about the necessary stores for a 
week's cruise ; the girls anxious about water- 
proofs and thick shoes ; and Mr. George 
Miller, with great care and accuracy of 
method, getting his fishing-tackle into order. 
They knew they were about to play at keeping 
house, just like so many children ; and every 
one pretended to know a vast deal about those 
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very things which, in serious living on land, 
they had treated with indifference. 

The SeorPyoty which they could now 
distinguish lying at her moorings in the bay, 
was a yawl of some thirty-two tons register 
and about fifty tons yacht measurement : but 
she was an exceedingly roomy and comfortable 
vessel considering her size. She had a fairly 
commodious ladies' cabin, a couple of state- 
rooms for single gentlemen, and a spacious 
saloon, no less than twelve feet six inches in 
beam. For the rest she was anything but a 
quick sailer with light winds, but she could 
stand a thoroughly stiff breeze with absolute 
safety, and then she could do her nine or ten 
knots an hour. She was worked by four men 
and a lad, the latter officiating as cook and 
steward. 

It was universally resolved that, as Miss 
Violet was the most experienced voyager of 
the party, she should go on board and over- 
haul the table-linen, locker accommodation, 
bedding, permanent stores, and the like, and 
this commission was gladly accepted, while 
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stipulating that the others should accompany 
her. It was with the eager excitement of a 
party of discovery that they entered the gig 
which had been sent on shore for them, and 
were pulled out to the yacht. The skipper — 
a handsome, good-humoured-looking man of 
thirty-five or so, with a sun-tanned face and 
a light yellow beard, who was an old friend 
and aUy of Mr. Drummond's — received them 
with much ceremonious dignity at the gang- 
way, and, in showing them over his ship, 
seemed particularly anxious to gratify the tall 
young lady, who was continually asking him 
abrupt and business-like questions. She was 
graciously pleased to express her approval of 
the whiteness of the decks, the spaciousness 
of the saloon, and the painting of the sky- 
lights, but she was of opinion that the small 
state-room next the forecastle ought to have 
been a pantry, and she gently but firmly 
remonstrated with Captain Jimmy for not 
having a swinging table in the lower cabin. 
"That is true, mem," said the yellow- 
bearded skipper, with just a trace of High- 
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land accent, " I hef often said that to Mr. 
Sinclair, and it will only cost 51. the more/' 

" Come, Violet, it isn't fair to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. You ought to be suffi- 
ciently grateful to Mr. Sinclair," said Mr. 
Drummond. 

" So I am," she said^ doubtfully ; " but 
suppose she is lying well over from the wind, 
how are we to get anything to eat and 
drink ? '' 

" Hold on to your glass, and make the 
plates steady each other." 

" Then supposing we are beating up to 
windward, every time she is put about every- 
thing will go flying across to the other side." 

" Well, the people on the other side can 
catch them." 

" In their lap ? " 

•'Why not?" 

However, there were no great fears on that 
score, and the party returned home only re- 
gretting that a night must intervene before 
starting. A great joy of expectation, in- 
deed, prevailed through Castle Bandbox that 
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evening, for the talk was all of the wonderful 
places they would see, and of the wonderful 
adventures they would meet, and no one had 
any suspicion that they were taking a Jonah 
on board. 



CHAPTER V. 

'RAIN, WIND, AND SPEED." 

Fierce and glad was the weather in which 
the Sea-Pyot spread out her great white 
wings and prepared for her northward flight. 
From over the tumbling Atlantic came varying 
gusts and squalls ; the main-boom swung this 
way and that, and the loud flapping of the 
sails drowned the clanking of the windlass; 
rushing by went the huge green waves to the 
shore ; and the hurrying clouds as they came 
sweeping over from the sea — causing the islands 
to disappear, and reappear, and disappear 
again — sent sudden showers across the vessel's 
decks and made the voyagers tighten up still 
further the necks of their waterproofs. Above 
and below the same confusion and bustle pre- 
vailed ; nobody knew whether the fresh butter 
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had been called for and brought aboard ; 
excited questions were asked about the joints 
hung at the stem ; and the voice of one tall 
person was heard declaring, in the most solemn 
language, that he would blow up the powder- 
magazine, destroy the bulk-heads, and lash 
the traflfrail to the top-gallant-mast if some- 
body did not help him to stow away the 
bottled beer. Then there was a sudden 
cessation of noise overhead. Gradually the 
saloon tilted over, and there was a muffled 
sound as of rushing water outside. When 
the person who had been stowing away 
the beer put his head, which was adorned 
by a huge sou'-wester, up the companion-way 
and looked around, behold ! the Sea-Pyot was 
running gallantly out to sea, the tack of her 
mainsail still hauled up, and Captain Jimmy, 
with the rain running down his ruddy face, 
observing to a young lady who stood beside 
him that he could not as yet relinquish to her 
the tiller. 

** This is a nice sort of day to start in," 
observed a young man, who was gloomily 
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trying to keep the rain from getting inside 

the neck of his waterproof. 

" What better could you wish for ? " she 
answered, with a bright laugh. *' How fast 

is she going. Captain Jimmy ? " 

The skipper glanced at the water running by. 

" About echt knots, I think ; but well get 
a bit more wind by and by, when we get round 
Lismore." 

** Couldn't you let us have the topsail 
up?'' she asked, throwing a critical glance 
upward. 

A shrewd, cautious smile appeared on 
Captain Jimmy's face. 

** She'll go ferry well without the topsail 
in a little while ; and it iss better not to be 
too eager. You will get plenty of sailing 
when we will be going up the Sound." 

And indeed there was a good deal of sailing 
when once they had got round the lighthouse 
of Lismore and were beating up the Sound 
of Mull. A heavy sea was rolling down the 
Sound; the wind freshened further until it 
dipped the bulwarks of the Sea-Pyot in the 
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rushing waves ; and the voyagers, sitting on 
deck-stools up to the windward, had to hold 
on by such objects as were handy to prevent 
their suddenly rolling down the slippery decks. 
Where were the mighty mountains of Mull 
and of Morven that they had gazed at from 
afar on many a still summer morning ? The 
voyagers were close to them — running up the 
channel that divides them, in fact — but all 
that could be seen were but dim and vague 
shadows behind the cold grey curtains of the 
mist. Water and sky seemed one ; the gusts 
of wind were also gusts of rain; the sea- 
swallows that flashed about, dipping, darting, 
and uttering shrill cries, seemed but as ghosts 
in the aqueous vapour. And yet the voyagers 
appeared so little disconcerted by the weather 
they were encountering that their mirth grew 
wilder as the wind blew more fiercely ; and the 
seas that came thundering on the bows of the 
yacht and sending showers of spray right over 
the crouching figures, were only met by derisive 
shouts of laughter. Only one of these figures 
remained silent and sullen. Mr. George Miller 
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did not seem to enter much into the sport. 
It was the private notion of at least one of 
his companions that the plunging of the Seor- 
Pyot among the waves was rendering the 
young man uncomfortable ; but such was not 
the fact. Neither the motion of the vessel, 
nor the fierce rain, nor the numbing position 
in which he was compelled to sit, was re- 
sponsible for the gloomy pre-occupation of 
Violet's suitor. He had, indeed, other things 
to think about. 

Yet surely, on board a yacht, in such 
weather, there could be little to increase hLs 
suspicions. It is true that both Mr. Drummond 
and Violet were obviously enjoying themselves ; 
that generally Mr. Drummond addressed to 
her his profound impressions of life on board 
the Sea-Pyot ; and that, indeed, both of them 
seemed bent on amusing themselves just as 
if they were a couple of children. And then, 
when Violet went below, to see that the lad 
Duncan was properly laying the cloth for 
luncheon, and to assist him in ferreting out 
the secrets of the lockers, no one volunteered 
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to help her but Mr. Drummond, simply because 
he had stowed most of the things away, and 
that in a fashion which no one else could 
understand. 

That luncheon was rather a desperate 
business^ — as Miss Violet had predicted on her 
round of inspection. They were beating up 
the Sound, with a short starboard tack and 
a long larboard tack ; and as the latter offered 
more continued quiet, while the vessel did not 
heel over quite so much, it was resolved that 
they should drop below as soon as the Sea- 
Pyot had her larboard tack aboard. Mr. Miller 
would remain on deck. He was not hungry. 
And very soon he heard, through the skylight 
of the saloon, amazing shouts of despair and 
shrieks of laughter, with now and again an 
ominous jingle of falling plates and spoons. 
In fact, the scene below was at first nothing 
but a wild scramble ; for no sooner had the 
plates been got out from the locker and spread 
on the table than they immediately began to 
slide down to leeward, a stately procession 
which was joined by the ham, by a cold pie, 
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and two decanters. Of course, there was 
a wild clutching at this object and that, all 
being secured except the cruet-stand, which 
had outstripped its companions in the race, 
and flung itself headlong, mustard, vinegar, 
and all, into Miss Amy's lap, who was not 
prepared for the charge, for she was clinging 
on to the bread-plate. When she had wrath- 
fuUy retired to change her clothes, and come 
back again to resume her place, order had 
been restored by a skilful arrangement of 
objects, and luncheon was allowed to proceed. 

Alas 1 the time lost could not be recovered ; 
and just as they were beginning to consider 
that life on board a yacht had its compen- 
sations, there was an ominous call above, 
** Eeady about ! '' The yacht seemed to right 
herself; the table resumed its natural level 

"They are putting her about," observed 
Violet, who had picked up some slight know- 
ledge of sailing in her travels. 

But she failed to recollect that the ingenious 
arrangement of objects on the table had been 
successful with one side of the table up ; now 
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that side went down, and there was another 
wild stampede on the part of knives, bottles, 
dishes and loaves, in the opposite direction. 
Nay, that was not the worst In the midst 
of the confused seizure of these things— with 
Mrs. Warrener uttering sharp cries of warning 
-an awful sound wa! hea^.in one of th! 
adjoining state-rooms. Mr. Drummond looked 
grave. 

" You'd better go and see what it is, James/' 
his sister said, keeping firm hold of the pie 
imtil it shoidd be buttressed up. 

He went, and came back with a serious face. 

" My gun-case," he observed, cahnly, " has 
fallen on the ewer ; the ewer has been pitched 
against my bed; the bed is swimming with 
water ; and the ewer is broken." 

"0 James," his sister said, "didn't I tell 
you to put that great heavy thing on the 
floor, or in the bed itself, and not on a shelf ! " 

*' Do you think," said he, " there would 
be much chance of getting the blankets dried 
on deck ? " 

The question was not so foolish as it looked, 
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for when they went above again, they found 
that the rain had entirely ceased, the rain- 
clouds were withdrawing up the hills, and the 
great lonely mountains of Mull and Morven 
were being slowly revealed. What a desolate 
coa^t it looked in this sombre grey light I The 
dark and leaden sea broke in white along the 
gloomy rocks ; gaunt grey precipices here and 
there led up to a silent wilderness of heather ; 
and across the bare slopes of the hills the white 
mists moved like great troops of ghosts — 
armies that met and parted, that met and 
mingled together in a silent strife — obeying 
the mysterious behests of the spirits of the 
winds. And by and by a curious and suffused 
light began to declare itself behind these 
moving veils of mist; higher slopes of the 
mountains, hitherto unseen, became visible in 
a ghostly fashion ; the glow of light increased ; 
and then, as the clouds parted and passed on, 
the bright warm sunshine sprang down in their 
wake, and the mighty hills shone in resplendent 
greens and yellows. The decks of the Sea- 
Pyot soon dried up ; waterproofs were thrown 
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aside, and now the rolling waves had dashes 
of blue in them where they caught the colour 
of the opening sky. 

" That is the way with this coast," observed 
Mr. Drummond, who had lit his pipe, and 
contentedly stretched out his legs on the 
white deck ; " the weather changes every thirty 
minutes, and the scenery every thirty seconds.. 
Miller, why don^t you go below, and get some- 
thing to eat ? " 

" Thank you. By and by," was the answer. 

" Shall I go down and get some things out 
for you ? " Violet suggested. 

This was a kind offer, for the young lady 
had been entrusted with the tiller — under the 
superintendence of Captain Jimmy, who stood 
hard by — and she was amusing herself with 
various small experiments as to how near the 
wind the Sea-Pyot could sail. 

" Oh no ; don't you trouble,'' he answered. 

** Here, Captain Jimmy, take the rope," she 
said. "My arms can't hold out any longer. 
Come along, Mr. Miller: Duncan and I will 
get you something." 
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He could not very well refuse so friendly a 
proposal ; and so at last he got up, threw off 
his waterproof, and followed her down the 
twisting companion-stairs. A small bell sum- 
moned Duncan into the saloon. And now Mr. 
Miller found himself the object of those very 
attentions which, since his arrival in the High- 
lands, he had observed Violet pay to Mr. 
Drummond. She played the part of hand- 
maiden to perfection; and he could not do 
otherwise than appear grateful to her. And 
yet he was dimly conscious that her manner 
towards him was not that she displayed 
towards Mr. Drummond. She was solicitous 
about his comfort, it is true ; but it was with 
a friendly half-patronising solicitude such as 
an old campaigner, if bent on kindness, 
might show to an inexperienced young person 
encountered by chance. It was in a very 
different way that she treated Mr. Drummond. 
With him she was all meekness and submission ; 
she was content to remain a silent listener so 
long as he pleased to speak ; such little ser- 
vices as she could render him were all done 
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in an underhand, unobtrusive manner, as if 
she would rather not have them noticed. 

" Don't you wait down here, Violet," said he ; 
" I am sure you would rather be up on deck." 

" Oh no," she said, carelessly ; "I have 
constituted myself chief cook and steward on 
board, for I don't think Duncan is up to much, 
and I must see everybody properly fed. As 
soon as you have finished, I want the table. 
T mean to surprise Mr. Drum m op d with an 
apricot-jam pudding at dinner ; you will see 
his look of wonder when that appears." 

"I should have thought so profound a 
philosopher would not have cared for such 
trifles," remarked Mr. Miller. 

"It is because he is a philosopher," said 
Violet, warmly, " that he cares for both little 
things and great things." 

" Including apricot- jam." 

" I don't see any harm in auy one liking 
apricot-jam. I like it myself — I am most 
particularly fond of it." 

" Well, of course ; you show yourself a most 
docile pupil all day long." 
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She took no notice of the sneer against 
herself for she was bent on cleariDg her master 
and teacher from the deadly charge that had 
been preferred against him. 

" If there is anybody in the world that puts 
little store by eating and drinking and such 
things, it is Mr. Drummond. He is not one of 
the men who live only to get good dinners and 
a lot of money. He is the most unworldly 
and unselfish man I have ever seen or heard of." 

There was a little extra colour in her face. 
The young man who was busy with the cold 
pie did not answer— perhaps he was afraid of 
saying all he thought just at that moment. 

Violet rang the bell. 

" Duncan, as soon as Mr. Miller has finished, 
will you clear the table, please 1 And get me 
the flour and things, and an empty bottlej^if 
you haven't a roller. When will the men have 
their dinner ? " 

Duncan paused for a minute ; his English 
was not fluent. 

"I think, mem, when we get into Loch 
Sunart." 
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'' Then I will make a pudding for them too ; 
and you can have that first, for we shan't want 
dinner till seven." 

" Very well, mem." 

" Would you kindly ring the bell when you 
have finished?" she asked, somewhat coldly, 
of Mr. Miller ; and then she turned and left 
the saloon, and went on deck. 

By this time they had got well past Loch 
Salen, and right ahead of them lay the open 
Atlantic, with Tobermory lighthouse on their 
left, and on their right the gaunt precipices of 
Ardnamurchan Point running out to the ocean. 
The sun was wearing round to the west ; and 
a warmer light lay over the vast panorama of 
mountains, shores, and sea. The wind had 
gone down a bit too ; and Captain Jimmy 
was looking forward to the time when, having 
got up to the mouth of Loch Sunart, he should 
be able to alter the course of the Sea-Fyot and 
let her run in before the wind to her anchorage 
for the night. 

Mrs. Warrener linked her hand within 
Violet's arm, and led her forward a bit. 
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apparently the better to command a view of 
the open sea. 

" Violet, what have you been doing to Mr. 
Miller ? '' 

" Nothing," the girl answered. 

" There is something the matter with him : 
you see that." 

" Yes, I do," she replied ; and then she 
said, with proud indiflference, " I have done 
nothing to offend him that I know of. If 
he chooses to make himself unpleasant, 
how can I help it? Look at him now — 
reading a book and taking no notice of all 
this wonderful place. We may look forward 
to a delightful trip if he keeps on in that 
way." 

" Violet," said Mrs. Warrener, gently, " you 
ought not to speak of him like that; you 
ought to make excuses for him." 

"Why should I, any more than anyone 
else ? I wish to be as friendly with him as 
with any one ; but when I see him making 
this return for your brother's kindness in 
asking him to go with us '' 
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" Oh, James doesn^t mind. Probably he 
doesn't see it/' 

"I wifih I could believe he was sea-sick," 
said Violet, rather cruelly; " But it isn't that^ 
for he has been smoking cigars all day. 
People say that on board a ship is a dreadful 
place for making people quarrel; but we 
haven't been on board .here long enough, 
surely. There is one thing, however, certain 
enough. A ship is a bad place to bottle up 
inflammable materials in. If he imagines 
himself wronged or hurt in any way, there 
will be an explosion, — and that before long." 

She was right in her conjecture, as events 
were soon to prove ; but in the meantime, could 
anything be more peaceful and peace-suggest- 
ing than the scenes through which the Sea- 
Pyot was now gently bearing them? They 
had turned aside from the broad waters of the 
Sound, and were now running before a light 
breeze into a long and winding loch that lay 
betweefi hills and mountains of singular beauty 
of form and colour. The solemn evening light, 
touching the higher peaks, seemed to add to 
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the silence and loneliness of the shadows below, 
where the grey heron stood motionless under 
the black rocks, and here and there the dark 
head of a seal appeared in the smooth waters 
of the succeeding bays. It was without a 
sound that the Sea-Pyot glided past the suc- 
cessive headlands; but her arrival was an- 
nounced from time to time by the far call of 
the curlew, startling the silence of the place, 
and awaking answering cries from other sea- 
birds along the coast At length they sailed 
in to a solitary little bay, where the water was 
almost without a ripple, and here the impres- 
sive stiUness that reigned around was suddenly 
broken by the loud, harsh rattle of the chain- 
cable as the anchor plunged. The curlews 
whistled their warning-note as they fled along 
the shore ; the sea-pyots screamed shrilly as they 
flew away across the loch, skimming the water 
in their flight ; a single heron, uttering a low, 
harsh croak, heavily lifted his long wings and 
disappeared in the gathering twilight. Then 
all was peace again ; and the darkness came 
gently down over the mountains, and over the 
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still bosom of the lake, until one could scarcely 
make out the shore. 

If the prosaic details of yachting had been 
prominent during the day, they were no longer 
so in the mystic silence of the night as the 
stars came out over the hills, and the ripple 
against the side of the vessel broke in a million 
sparks of phosphorescent fire. Then the moon 
arose ; and the shore and the hills began to 
appear again in the growing light ; until an- 
other world stood revealed, cold and silent, and 
still. The red glow of the cabin skylight was 
the only point of intense colour in all this pale 
picture ; even as in the yacht itself, where 
peace and silence seemed to prevail, there was 
but one fierce and hidden fire — in a man's 
heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MAGIC MERGANSER. 

At this point, and in common courtesy to his 
readers, the writer of these pages considers 
himself bound to give fair warning, that the 
following chapter deals solely and wholly with 
the shooting of mergansers, curlews, herons, 
and such like fearful wild-fowl ; therefore those 
who regard such graceless idling with aversion, 
and are anxious to get on with the story, 
should at once proceed to chapter seven. 
There is no just reason, one might urge, why 
fiction should speak only of those days in a 
man's life in which something supremely good 
or supremely bad happened to him — jumping 
over the far greater number of days in which 
nothing particular happened to him — and 
thereby recording the story of his life in a jerky, 
staccato, impossible manner. Destiny is not 
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for ever marching ou with majestic stride ; 
even the horrid Furies sometimes put away 
their whips. Give a man a gun, place him on a 
Highland loch on a still day in August, show 
him a few dark specks swimming round the 
distant promontories, and he will forget that 
there is even such a thing as to-morrow. To 
write out the whole story of his life in this 
fashion would, of course, be impossible ; for it 
would be twenty times as long as the longest 
Japanese drama in existence ; while the death 
rate among the readers — say twenty-four in 
a thousand per annum— would interfere with 
the continued attention demanded by the 
author. But occasionally, in the briefest story, 
one of these idle and un-memorable days ought 
to come in, just to show that the people are 
not always brooding over the plan of their 
lives. Anyhow — and this is the long and 
short of it — ^three out of five of the passengers 
on board the Sea-Pyot are going in pursuit of 
mergansers, and the gentle reader is entreated 
to grant them this one holiday, which will be 
the last of its kind. 
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What else, indeed, could they do ? There 
was no wind to take them out of the beautiful 
little bay in which they were anchored. When 
Violet came up and saw how still and clear 
the water was — small fish, " cuddies/' could be 
seen at a wonderful depth — she immediately 
darted down again and brought up with her 
one of the bottles out of the cruet-stand. 

" Did you ever see the most beautiful thing 
in the world ? '* she called out. 

When they confessed they had not, she 
emptied, regardless of expense, the contents 
of the mustard-pot into the sea, close by the 
side of the vessel, and immediately the great 
shining depths beneath them were fiUed with 
partidl of gUt«Bg gold, the son gleaming 
on them as they slowly sank, and causing 
the sea to look as if it were so much Goldenes- 
wasser from Dantzig. 

"That IS a pretty trick. Miss Violet," re- 
marked a tall gentleman standing there. " Per- 
haps you will kindly fill that bottle again ? " 

"Oh, yes, certainly," remarked the young 
lady, with much coolness, as she went below. 
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" Now, Jimmy/' continued Mr. Drummond, 
turning to the skipper with whom he had 
been talking, " you don't really mean to say 
that a seal flung stones at you ? Come now — 
I will make every allowance for winter-time 
— and idleness — and the necessity of stories 
— but you know, Jimmy, that is a little too 
much ^' 

" I declare to you, sir," said the yellow- 
bearded, brown-complexioned man, with some 
Highlaud vehemence., "it is as true as you 
are standing there. Is it stones ? Tam him, 
he nearly felled my head off wi stones as 
big as your hand, and bigger. For I was 
in a boat when I shot at him ; and I sah 
he couldna get down to the watter; and I 
knew that I had struck him. And when I 
got on the shore to run up to him, tam him, 
he began to fling the stones at my head, 
and he did not fling them as a man would 
fling them, but backwards, with his head 
turned away from you, and you should hef 
seen how he will catch the stones up with 
his fiins, or his hands, or whatever it is. 
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And there was no use waiting, sir, so T will 
run up to him as hard as I could, and I will 
fall on him then, and catch him round the 
head, and it was no more stones he will 
fling after I had the grip of him. See ! 
sir, see ! — there is one now — going into the 
weeds '' 

About sixty yards off, making in for the 
shore, they could descry a round brown object, 
moving from side to side. Young Miller, 
who had his gun in his hand, instantly put 
it up to his shoulder; Drummond as quickly 
caught the barrels and turned them aside. 

" By the ashes of my grandfather, there 
shall not be a shot fired at a seal while we 
are in these waters! What is the use? If 
you wound him, he dives ; if you kill him, 
he sinks; and if you got him, what would 
you do with him ? The skin is worth nothing. 
Then he is the most harmless and gentle 
creature ^^ 

" Especially when he throws stones at 
you." 

'^ Wouldn't you throw stones, or anything 

VOL. IL 1 
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else, at any one who had peppered you with 
a charge of duck-shot ? " 

" Then what are we to shoot when we go 
out to-day 1 " inquired the younger man, with 
some resentment. " You have got up a regular 
list now of things that must not be touched. 
If they only knew, the birds and beasts might 
come on board here as a sort of sanctuary " 

"Well, I will tell you what we must shoot. 
First of all, that abominable wretch the curlew, 
for he is a screaming tell-tale, and he is like- 
wise very good to eat. Then I believe those 
gentle creatures below are rather anxious to 
have some heron's feathers ; you may shoot 
a heron or two when you get the chance — 
only they don t as a rule come and perch on 
the point of your barrels. But above all 
we must slay duck — wild-duck — the bird that 
looks inelegant in the air, but beautiful on 
the table — him we must seize by fair means 
or foul, else we shall have nothing to break 
the monotony of mutton for days and days 
to come, and we may even run short of 
mutton, if we come to a place where the 
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postmaster hasn't been killing lately. Three 
or four miles from here, up one of the side 
lochs, Jimmy says the place swarms with 
duck, and there will be some that are flappers 
yet. I grieve to think of destroying these 
young things before they have grown tired 
of the world ; but Jimmy says they are ex- 
ceedingly good to eat. Of course, if these 
duck had any sense, they would give up 
eating grass and fresh- water weeds, and take 
to sea-weed, and shrimps, and young jelly- 
fish, and so on, until they grew as fishy 
as a fine, old, rich-flavoured solan. Then 
people would let them alone.'' 

" But this is salt water we have here." 

"Yes." 

" And it is salt water in the loch we are 
going up." 

"Certainly." 

" Then what are the wild-duck doing here 
if they live on fresh- water weeds ? " 

"I don't know. How can I tell? I am 
informed that wild-duck abound here in great 
numbers ; I have seen birds resembling duck 

I 2 
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swimming in the loch ; I have asked if they 
were widgeon — no, they are not widgeon : 
that is all I know/' 

" Perhaps they come down from the moun- 
tain streams to have a swim in the loch/' 

" Perhaps . they do. We will shoot them, 
and ask them for an explanation." 

It was about ten o'clock that forenoon that 
the gig was lowered and two stalwart young 
fellows got in to hand down the guns, cartridge- 
bags, luncheon-baskets, &c. Just as Mr. George 
Miller had taken his station at the bow, the 
men on the thwarts, and Mr. Drummond at 
the stern, and as they were about to bid 
" Good-bye " to those left on board the yacht, 
it suddenly occurred to Miss Violet that she 
would like very much to join this shoot- 
ing expedition. She pleaded earnestly. Mr. 
Miller opened his eyes wide, and said she 
had better do nothing of the sort. Mr. 
Drummond, looking up from his seat in the 
stern, said— 

"Are you willing to have your ears 
dinned ? " 
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'' Quite/' 

" Are you afraid of being shot ? " 

" Not if I sit near you : if I were six yards 
off I should he." 

This insult was too much. 

*' Give way, lads, give way," he called 
out. 

" No ! Don't I Wait a minute ! " she called 
out also ; and the men stopped. 

"Please, Mr. Drummond, let* me go with 
you, and I shall be most respectful to you 
the whole time. You want somebody to bring 
back the story. You could not, your two 
selves, begin to tell all the wonderful things 
you did. Please let me go ? " 

" Come along, then," and he rose and handed 
her down into the boat, where she took her 
seat beside him. In another minute or two 
the gig was well away from the yacht, making 
for a narrow channel in the loch between 
some small islands and the mainland. 

" Now," said he to his companion, " you 
must preserve strict silence." 

" Very well," she said obediently. 
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Having placed this injunction on her, he 
forthwith proceeded to descant most uncon- 
cernedly on the quick hearing and long sight 
of birds, on the cunning of savages in captur- 
ing wild animals, on the instinctive yearning 
in civilized life for a brief return to the 
freedom, physical toil, and excitement en- 
joyed by the savage in his pursuit of game, 
and so forth, and so forth. She remained 
absolutely silent; but there was a demure 
smile about her lips. It was not until he was 
proceeding to expound to her that the radical 
vice of the English political character was its 
contempt for parochial affairs — tHat every boy 
fresh from the University was prepared to 
reform the Constitution, but would not stoop 
to learn anything of the local raising and 
application of taxes, and so forth, that she 
ventured to say — 

" Do I speak more loudly than you ? How 
is it you have no fear of frightening away the 
birds ? '' 

Just at this minute they were startled by a 
loud whirring of wings and a shrill whistle ; 
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and a large grey object was seen to flash along 
the front of the rocks ahead of them. Bang ! 
bang ! went two barrels at the bow — the bird 
flew on and disappeared. But now on all 
sides in this seemingly silent and deserted 
place a wild confusion arose. Half-a-dozen 
oyster- catchers flew out from the shore — their 
red bills and legs shining in the sun — and 
made away up the loch ; everywhere there was 
a calling of curlews ; a flock of sandpipers 
rose and twisted about in the air exactly 
like snipe ; two or three fherons, with slowly - 
flapping- wings, and legs hanging dowji, dis- 
appeared over the nearest promontory. 

'* Why didn't you shoot Ahat curlew ? '' 
Drummond called out. 

The answer showed that the young man 
at the bow had been nursing a silent rage 
all this time. 

" I should like to know how we are likely 
to shoot anything, so long as you go on 
talking like that," he said, sharply. ''And 
I knew how it would be." 

" Why," Drummond called out, good- 
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iiaturedly, " the bird wasn't thirty yards off 
when he rose ; you won't get such another 
chance at a curlew if you wait here twenty 
yeara.^' 

" Well, I think we may as well go back 
to the yacht." 

" I don't think you can swim as far, can 
you ? Never mind, Miller, we must keep 
quiet now. You needn't pull, lads; the 
current will carry us through those channels. 
Miller, keep a good look-out." 

There was now no more about the instinct 
of savages or the taxation of Camberwell ; 
for the rising tide, producing a strong current 
running up the loch, was carrying the cutter 
silently through certain twisting channels 
between the island and the shore. The shore 
was at this point both rocky and wooded — 
young ash and birch coming down in many 
places close to the water ; while round the 
islands the tide was still low enough to display 
a broad fringe of brown sea-weed. There 
was therefore every chance of finding plenty 
of wild-fowl about 
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Silently and stealthily tliey stole by the 
successive promontories, sometimes catching 
a glimpse of a heron heavily flying away 
far ahead of them, and again listening to 
the distant call of the curlew. Suddenly 
Miss Violet touched her companion's arm. 
A heron had come right overhead — flying 
from the shore, it had discovered its mistake 
too late to turn right back — and was now 
making for the islands. Miss Violet put her 
hands to her ears ; but she still looked up. 
The next second her head was violently shaken 

« 

by the report of the gun ; and a huge con- 
fused mass of feathers came tumbling down 
into the sea, some five-and-twenty yards oS. 
When they rowed back for it against the 
current, and hauled it on board, they found 
it was a very large heron, about three feet 
and a half from bill to claw, and in very fair 
plumage. But they had scarcely got the 
heron into the boat when their attention 
was called to a flock of birds that had risen 
from the shores of an island near, and were 
twisting this way and that in the air, the 
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flock showing white one minute and grey tlid 
next. 

" Surely they're snipe ! " called out Miller ; 
and one of the sailors — who seemed to have 
as much interest as any one in what was going 
on — called out in reply — 

" Ay, they're snipe, sir I see, there they're 
coming round now." 

The flock made one of their abrupt wheels! 
and swept by the bow of the boat some forty* 
yards off. Mr. Miller fired both his barrelsi 
into the thick of them — anxious to have the 
larder of the yacht supplied with such goodly 
prey — and as the birds sheered off to the left, 
Mr. Drummond sent a parting shot after them. 
Three feU. 

'' Only three after all that noise ! " called 
out a young lady who had promised silence. 

But what was their disgust on pulling up 
to the birds, and hauling them in, to find that 
in place of the coveted snipe, they were only 
poor little sandpipers, whose fatal resemblance 
to the snipe in their length of bill and manner 
of flying had brought on them this destruction. 
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The disappointment of the shooters, however, 
was as nothing to the pity expressed by their 
gentle companion, who regarded herself as an 
accessory to this slaughter of the innocents. 

"You can eat sandpipers," remonstrated 
Mr. Miller. 

"You can eat thrushes and nightingales," 
was the retort, " and who wants to do that ? " 

By this time they had drifted through the 
narrow channels, and the men took to their 
oars again. They were now in front of a 
broad and shallow bay, some four or five 
miles in circumference, the smooth w^aters of 
which reflected the tender colours of the great 
mountains lying between the level shores and 
the sky. In many places these flat shores 
showed long stretches of white sand coming 
down to the water's edge and there fringed 
with an abundance of weeds that offered 
excellent shelter for wild-fowl. Indeed they 
could now descry, at several points near the 
land, certain groups of dark specks moving 
slowly in the water ; at last they had come 
to the haunt of the wild-duck. 
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They had no dog, no stalking-horse, no 
flat-bottomed punt ; there was nothing for it 
but to pull straight for the duck, on the 
chance of getting a shot when they rose 
and wheeled overhead. It was also very 
doubtful whether they could get anywhere 
near the land, the water in this broad and 
sandy bay being so shallow near the shore. 
Already in the far crystal deeps they could 
descry the long tangles of the sea- weed ; they 
seemed to be passing over the transparent 
roof of a magical marine palace garlanded 
by the mysterious inhabitants of the sea. 

The five birds they were now approaching 
showed no sign either of getting up or be- 
taking themselves to the exposed sea-weed 
of the rocks, where they could easily have 
hidden themselves. They only swam a little 
more actively about in the water, obviously 
regarding the strangers, and perhaps drawing 
a trifle nearer to the shore. At last. Miller 
said — in a loud whisper — 

*' Shall I fire a shot to put them up ? We 
shall be aground directly/^ 
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" All right/^ was the answer. 

Miller, who was crouching down, stealthily 
put the barrels of his gun over the bow, put 
the stock to his shoulder, and, taking a long 
and steady aim, fired. The silence of the 
bay resounded to the report. Then Mr. 
Drummund, jumping up to take better aim, 
looked round. 

There was no sign whatever of the duck. 
Miller had seen the shot strike the water 
all round them and over them ; but they 
had apparently ducked the flash so success- 
fully that not a feather remained to tell of 
their having been there. The two sportsmen 
stood in the boat, gun in hand, in momentary 
expectation of seeing one of those black objects 
reappear on the surface of the blue water. 
They waited in vain. 

Just then one of the oarsmen called aloud 
and pointed to three duck flying* almost over- 
head, at a considerable height, and towards 
the stern of the boat. It was but a haphazard 
shot ; but all the same Mr. Drummond put 
up his gun and fired. 
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" I have him this time/' he said, as one 
of the three came down like the stick of a 
rocket and splashed into the water. Mr. 
Drummond paid no attention to the bird ; 
he was busy in putting another cartridge 
into the empty barrel ; but Violet called 
out — 

'' Where is that duck ? I can't see him I " 

There Avas no duck visible. 

" Confound it/' said Drummond, ** I never 
saw a duck like that before." 

"I see him, sir — there he is!" cried the 
sailor Alec; and then the two men plunged 
their oars in the water and made away for 
the spot where the bird had come up — some 
hundred yards or so from where it had fallen. 
Directly, however, the duck dived again ; and 
was no more seen, though they waited about 
the place for five or six minutes. 

They would try again. They pulled across 
the loch — with curlews and sea-pyots, and 
sandpipers screaming and flying before them 
— and again they drew near a group of those 
dark objects which were paddling in by the 
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shore. On approaching them, however, these 
birds did make an effort to rise ; but they 
could only whiiT along the surface of the water 
for a short distance, whipping it with their 
wings as they went. 

" By Jove ! they are flappers,'' Drummond 
called out. "Pull away, my lads, you shall 
have a brace for your dinner/' 

The young duck could fly no further ; they 
were swimming as rapidly as they could, look- 
ing round every minute at the enemy, who 
was rapidly gaining on them. At length. 
Miller called out — 

" We must fire now or they will dive — take 
the outside ones first." 

Again the silent bay resounded with the 
loud banging of the guns ; and one after the 
other the charges of shot struck the water, 
churning it into a white foam. The seven 
birds had separated, swimming in various 
directions ; so that the aim and effect of each 
shot were clearly visible. By rights four of 
the birds should have been killed ; for appa- 
rently four charges of lead had struck down 
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on them ; but when the smoke had cleared 
away nothing was to be seen but one of the 
birds that was half-fluttering and half-swim- 
ming in to the land. For a second or two 
they waited to see if any of the other six 
would come up again ; they looked in vain ; 
in their bewilderment they called on the 
men to pull after this remaining duck, which 
was at least visible. 

Visible ? That had disappeared too. 

"Will anybody tell me," Mr. Drummond 
asked, looking round in amazement, " whether 
we are in a Highland loch or in some con- 
founded incantation-scene ? Alec, my lad, 
do you really say these birds are wild- 
duck r 

" Ay, sir," said the young sailor, seriously, 
"it iss sure enough they are wild-duck, but 
it iss not easy the shooting of them, for the 
wicket teffles they will tife and hould on to 
the weeds at the bottom." 

" No, no, no ! " Drummond cried, scornfully, 
"no man will persuade me that these are 
wild-duck. Your mallard is a respectable and 
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gentlemanly bird, and when you kill him he 
dies, and there is an end of it. Gracious 
powers, look at that ! " 

He pointed to the clear and shallow water ; 
and they could see a sort of wavy track in 
it some few yards off. Directly afterwards 
they saw that this was a bird — probably one 
of the duck that had dived further out — 
swimming under the water with singular 
rapidity and making for the shore. 

" We must have this fellow, anyway/' 
Drummond called out, " for there is no weed 
at aU there " — and just as he spoke the bird 
bobbed up its head and neck and looked 
around. Drummond fired ; the shot struck 
the water exactly at the proper place; but 
the bird had dived before it reached him. 
The bow of the boat grated on the sand ; 
they could pull no further in. But once 
again the duck, finding no shelter, appeared 
on the surface of the water ; and this time 
a snap-shot of Mr. Miller's stretched him 
lifeless. 

" The wicket wee teffle, we hef him now ! '' 

VOL. II. K 
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remarked Alec, as he jumped into the water 
and waded across to the bird. 

"Now let us examine this mystical crea- 
ture/' Mr. Drummond said, " and if it proves 
to be a new phenomenon — a being hitherto 
unknown to science — we will give it a name. 
I suggest Anas magica " 

"I should think Jack-in-the-box vulgaris 
would do," interposed Violet. 

The mysterious wild-fowl was here handed 
into the boat. Certainly it bore all the out- 
ward signs of being a duck. It had the 
ruddy-brown and grey-speckled plumage of 
a duck ; it had the white banded wings and 
the tail of a duck ; it had the heavy, waddling 
body of a duck ; it had the webbed feet of a 
duck. The only apparent point of difference 
was the bill, which, instead of being short 
and flat, was long, narrow, and pointed, with 
a row of small, sharp, serrated teeth on each 
side. 

" Alec ! " Mr. Drummond suddenly ex- 
claimed, '*I believe you have deceived me. 
This is no duck at all." 
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''Ay, sir, it iss a duck/' Alec maintained, 
adding philosophically, " and it iss ferry good 
for eating whatefFer." 

*'Why, man, look at the bill — that bird 
lives on fish. He will taste like a gannet 
or a douker. Why — now when I think of 
it — surely it must be — I am certain this 
must be the merganser ^ 

"The what?" 

" The merganser. I never saw one ; but 
when I was at Oxford a man I knew there 
shot two of them, one very hard winter, quite 
close by the town ; and I have a vague recol- 
lection of his believing he had shot a brace 
of wild-duck ; Alec, you don't mean to say 
that you call this animal a duck ? " 

" It iss a duck — and it iss no others you 
will get — and ferry good they are for the 
eating," Alec maintained sturdily. 

" WeU, well, if you say so, we must try to 
get some more. How many cartridges have 
we fired ? The merganser takes a deal of 
powder and shot; he ought to be good for 
the eating." 

K 2 
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And so the luckless merganser was pitched 
beside the dead heron ; and as there was no 
use remaining in this bay, where all the birds 
had been disturbed by the firing (even the 
gulls were wheeling high in the air) the men 
pulled away for the next arm of this long 
and winding loch. The world had grown still 
again, save for the clanking of the oars. 
They saw one or two seals off an island lying 
out in the lake ; their black heads motionless 
on the smooth water. At last they came in 
sight of a long promontory partly covered with 
wood ; and here it was judged advisable that 
young Miller should go on shore, creep round 
by the wood, and steal out to the end of this 
promontory, while Mr. Drummond, in the 
boat, would lie in ambush for such birds as 
might be driven his way. 

The young man went off — picking his way 
over the big stones and through the tall weeds 
that here lined the shore — and by and by they 
saw him crouching along by the landward 
hollows until he disappeared on the other side 
of the promontory. They awaited the result 
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of his expedition in absolute silence. Sud- 
denly, however, Violet touched her companion's 
arm. A heron — with an indiscretion that 
rarely characterises that most wary of birds — 
was coming slowly down the loch, and ap- 
parently about to pass the boat at not more 
than twenty yards distance. Indeed, he had got 
to within thirty yards of the bow — flying close 
to the water, and apparently quite heedless — 
when he sheered off a bit, and that so little, 
that he remained within shot for at least ten 
or twelve seconds. Mr. Drummond did not 
put up his gun. 

" One is enough," he said, indifferently ; 
" you will have plenty of feathers. And 
that was a young one — both young and 
foolish " 

Here they heard the crack of Miller's gun ; 
and directly afterwards it seemed as if these 
silent coasts had sprung into life. There was 
a calling and shrieking of birds — another shot, 
and still another, followed in quick succession 
— three or four herons appeared over the pro- 
montory (looking huge objects against the 
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clear sky) and rose high into the air as they 
made for the mountains — a string of ducks 
was seen to shoot across the loch, followed by 
another shot from the point — and all about 
came flying curlews, and gulls, and oyster- 
catchers, the last flying most quickly of all, 
with their white and black plumage gleaming 
in the sun. Mr. Drummond had his gun in 
readiness for the curlews; but as they suc- 
cessively came down the loch they caught 
sight of the boat and got easily out of reach. 
All except one ; and that one had come over 
the bushes above before he discovered what 
was lying underneath. He gave a shrill 
whistle and altered his flight ; but it was too 
late ; the next second he was lying motionless 
on the still water. 

At this moment they saw young Miller on 
the top of the promontory, waving to them 
with his cap. 

"Pull away, boys,^' Drummond said, when 
they had picked up the curlew. "I suppose 
he wants to chase some more of these mer- 
gansers." 
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When they came up to the promontory, 
they saw several objects lying on the water, 
while at the feet of the young man lay a 
heron extended on the rocks. They picked 
up the birds for him — two sea-pyots and a 
merganser — and then pulled in for the shore, 
where they all landed to have luncheon. 

"What's the use of shootino; sea-pyots?" 
Mr. Drummond asked. "There were lots of 
curlew about." 

*'I shot what I could get to shoot/' the 
young man answered, testily. " I haven't 
seen you shoot a curlew yet." 

**You might have done," was the careless 
answer, " if you had been iu the boat. How- 
ever, I suppose the girls will be able to 
do something with the plumage — it is very 
beautiful." 

" No, thank you, as far as I am concerned," 
Violet said ; ** I only wanted some of those 
grey feathers of the heron. It seems a pity 
to shoot birds for no reason at all." 

The young man sat down to his luncheon 
in no very enviable mood. He was convinced 
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that if Mr. Drummond had shot the oyster- 
catchers she would have found reason enough. 
Fortunately, he was not dependent on the 
caprices of a girl ; and as he had come out 
to enjoy a day's shooting, he was determined 
to enjoy himself in his own fashion ; and she 
might continue to show such preferences as 
pleased her. 

Cold mutton, bread, and bottled ale are 
very welcome things when one has been 
plunging about in the Highland air for four 
or five hours ; and then there was a soda- 
water bottle half filled with whisky for the 
sailors, who had their share of the luncheon 
in the boat. They were now within sight 
of the extremity of this arm of Loch Sunart, 
which is called Loch Tyachus, or some such 
name ; so that whatever remained to them 
of shooting was confined within this long 
and shallow bay, which was even larger than 
the one they had previously explored. More- 
over Alec informed them that there were 
always large quantities of duck up at the 
head of the loch, where a river came down 
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to the salt water; and it was a matter for 
speculation whether, in this fresh water, there 
might not be some mallard or teal. To get 
a few ducks of this description would guard 
them against the risk of finding the mer- 
gansers, in spite of Alec's vehement assertions^ 
uneatable. 

'* Do you see those cottages away up there 
at the head of the loch ? '' said Mr. Drummond, 
as he lit a contemplative pipe. ** Fancy living 
in such a place — all by yourself — confronted 
day and night by those lonely mountains. 
One might get into a sort of apprehensive 
state — so that each morning you might get 
up and be quite surprised that the whole 
bubble hadn't burst up " 

" What bubble ? " asked Violet, innocently. 

" Why, the earth. You couldn't know 
much of histoxy here ; and ,even then history 
is but a point ; the Romans knew no more 
of how they came into the world than we 
do ; they and we are but as one in that — 
and in the point of time too — and to-morrow 
the whole business might be cracked up by 
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a collision, and the universe go on without 
heeding that trifling and common occurrence. 
I don't see any road to those cottages. If the 
people come along this shore their carts must 
have strong axletrees. And, in passing, a 
lurch might mix up two carts just as if they 
were railway-carriages. I remember a friend 
of mine, an Englishman, who used to drive 
his family about the country in a wagonette, 
and one day he came to that awfully narrow 
bit in the Pass of Brander, and just then he 
found the coach coming down the other way. 
By rights he should have taken the outside, 
where there isn't a stone to save you from 
the brink of the precipice; but he swore to 
himself tlyyt^ ^o human power would take him 
to that side 'ttf the road. The coach came on ; 
the guard blew his horn ; my friend stuck to 
tiie right of the road, close by the hill. The 
coach came close up. *Take your own side 
of the road ! ' bellowed the driver. * Take 
your own side of the road ! ' bellowed the 
guard. ' Mes amis,' said my friend, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. * Je ne vous com- 
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prends pas I ' * Take to your own side of the 
road, you unmentionable foreigner ! ' called 
out the driver again. My friend only smiled 
sweetly, and took off his hat with a most 
courteous bow. There was nothing for it. 
The guard tried to explain by signs : no use. 
They had to lead the horses of the coach past 
on the outside ; and then as my friend drove 
on, he kissed his hand to them and said — 
* Mes bons amis, je vous donne mille remerci- 
ments ; je baise les mains h, vous, messieurs.' " 
If Mr. George Miller and Violet had been 
on more intimate terms they would have 
looked at each other significantly. Both had 
an awful conviction that no such person as 
this mock-Frenchman existed ; that no such 
incident had ever occurred ; that the whole 
thing had been suggested by the imagined 
difficulty of getting two carts to pass each 
other on the stony shores of Loch Tyachus. 
But they could not give utterance to these 
suspicions at the moment, for they were now 
summoned down to the gig of the Sea-Fyot 
by the intelligence that a large brood of ducks 
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were visible further along the shores of the 
lock 

There was a trifle more vigour in the 
pulling of the men after the luncheon and 
whisky, and the boat swung forward at a 
good speed. Once they were suddenly checked 
by the appearance of a bird sitting on the 
water a short distance ahead ; but it turned 
out that this was only a small grebe ; and 
so they proceeded. By and by they came 
near to the cottages ; and they could dis- 
tinguish one or two women, with a lot of 
children, who had come to see what strange 
intrusion was this. The birds were now but 
forty or fifty yards ahead, well in shore ; and 
with a caution to avoid firing in the direction 
of the cottages — lest the ricochet of a stray 
shot should reach the children — Drummond 
called on his younger friend to fire on chance. 
A charge of shot dashed into the water ; the 
whole of the birds dived and disappeared but 
one that got up and flew out towards the 
middle of the lake, making a semi-circle round 
the boat. Miller, at the bow, having just put 
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in another cartridge, fired his first barrel ; and 
one could see by the direction of the smoke, 
wadding, and so forth, that the shot must 
have rattled all round the duck. He fired 
his second barrel, and again the direction 
seemed all that could be desired. Drum- 
mond, the bird having now got further round, 
also had his two barrels at the flying target ; 
and when the duck was finally seen to get 
clear away from all these showers of lead, 
Miss Violet clapped her hands and declared 
that he deserved to escape. 

" It was a merganser," observed Mr. Drum- 
mond, thoughtfully ; '' any other bird would 
have been killed four times over. Each of 
those charges went all round him — and yet 
he never moved a feather " 

The speaker stopped. What was this 
enormous bird coming flying down at a great 
rate of speed, with long neck outstretched 
and huge wings ? 

" liOok out ! " Miller cried. " A wild goose, 
by Jove ! " 

He had the first shot, and evidently struck 
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the bird, which altered its line of flight ; but 
before it had gone much further, a charge of 
No. 3 from Mr. Drummond's gun had caught 
the prodigy, which now fell head-foremost into 
the sea- weed. 

" Put round the boat, Alec ! " cried Miss 
Violet, in great excitement. " Now, that is 
something I Pull away. Alec — quick — quick ! " 

**He*s dead enough,'' said Mr. Drummond, 
for indeed, the large bird was lying among 
the brown sea-weed with its wings out- 
stretched. 

** It is as big as an albatross ! '' said young 
Miller. *' And he got the full benefit of my 
first barrel before you brought him down." 

But at this moment the whole complexion 
of affairs was changed by a singular incident. 
They now observed that one of the women 
w^as coming down to the shore, uttering a series 
of shrill sounds that appeared to be violent 
reproaches, and shaking her clenched hand 
in the air. Our voyagers stared at each other. 
What could be the matter? As she came 
nearer, it appeared she was an old woman. 
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violently excited, and calling out to them in 
a language they could not understand. 

^' We cannot have hurt anybody," said 
Mr. Drumraond ; " there was no firing any- 
where near the direction of the cottages.'' 

*' I think it wass the goose, sir,'' said Alec, 
gravely. 

'' The goose ? " 

" Ay ; I think the goose wass belonging to 
the old woman." 

An awful possibility flashed into their 
minds. By this time they had run the boat 
in among the stones ; and they got out and 
went up to the old woman, who, still scold- 
ing away in this unknown tongue, was stand- 
ing by the body of the dead bird. When 
they regarded the luckless animal their fears 
were confirmed. It was. in fact, a respectable 
old gander. 

'* Gracious heavens ! Alec," cried Drum- 
mond, "will you explain the matter to this 
furious old woman? Tell her that geese in 
our country don't go flying out to sea and 
pretending to be wild birds. Tell her this 
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old gander fell a prey to his vanity. Tell 
her " 

But Miss Violet had taken a better way of 
silencing the old woman. She had put a 
couple of sovereigns in her hand and held 
them out. The old woman ceased her angry 
denunciations, and regarded the coin with a 
suspicious curiosity. She took them up, looked 
at them, bit them with her teeth ; then she 
called aloud for her neighbour, a younger 
woman, who was shyly standing at some little 
distance. The latter came timidly forward, 
and, when appealed to, looked at the sove- 
reigns. The result of the examination was 
not favourable. 

" Na, na ! " the old woman cried ; and she 
was beginning once more to denounce the 
wanton cruelty of the strangers when Alec, 
in as forcible Gaelic as her own, broke in upon 
her. 

What ensued, of course, our travellers could 
not tell ; they could only guess from gestures 
and tones. At length Alec said, with a sort 
of bashful smile — 
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" She'll no tek the English money, sir. She 
thinks that you intended to kill her gander, 
sir 

*' Why don't you tell her that such a fool 
of a bird richly deserves its fate I" 

" She says if you will pay for it, it must be 
in good money " 

*' Does she mean in otie-pound notes l^' 

''Yes, sir." 

This was awkward. Not one of them had 
a Scotch note. Seeing their dilemma. Alec 
said, with some hesitation — 

" I hef one or two notes, sit '' 

''All right. Alec. Let's have a couple 
of them; and here are two good English 
sovereigns." 

'* Ay," said Alec, with still greater embarrass- 
ment, " but they are sewn up in the waistband 
of my troosers, sir " ' 

" All right — cut them out — ^you can sew 
them up afterwards." 

"Ay, sir," said Alec, looking very doubt- 
fully at his master, "but I will hef to tek 
the troosers oflf " 

VOL. II. L 
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" Oh, I see," said Mr. Drummond, hastily. 

" Well, off you go up to the cottage ; turn 

the children out ; and get the money. I am 

sorry to spoil your clothes for you, but you 

shaU all have an extra glass of grog to- 
night '' 

*'And you shall have a pudding for to- 
morrow's dinner, seeing it's Sunday," added 
Violet. 

"And a merganser apiece," suggested Mr. 
Miller, with a laugh. 

It was not without a great deal of arguing 
that the old woman would consent to Alec's 
going up to the cottage, for she evidently 
suspected he meant to steal her fowls ; and 
when, at length, she allowed him to go, she 
went with him as guard, while she left her 
neighbour to look after the others, lest they 
should run away with the gander and leave 
Alec as an unprofitable hostess. 

Moreover when they came back from the 
cottage, they were still arguing and quarrelling. 

" What is the matter now, Alec ? Haven't 
you found the money ? " 
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"Ay, I hef the money," said the young 
sailor, showing the two notes in his hand, 
" but the old witch she will want the money 
and the goose too ; an' I will say to her she 
gets far too much for the goose ; and when 
the goose is paid for, it will be no longer 

belonging to her " 

"Never mind, Alec. Give the old woman 
the money, and her gander too. They were 
together in their lives, and in death they shall 
not be divided. Get into the boat, young 
people. Good day to you, old lady ; beware 
of keeping vain and pretentious ganders." 

So they stood out to sea again, resolved to 
commit no further farm-yard depredations. 
And indeed they were fairly successful in 
another direction ; for, having by slow degrees 
worked this way and that across the loch, 
they had driven the birds up to the shallow 
water at its extremity, and here the sea- 
fowl would inevitably pass them again rather 
than go inland. As for the wild-duck which 
Alec had prophesied would be found in large 
numbers around the estuary of the small 

l2 
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river, they discovered that these were but 
the ubiquitous merganser; and as grave 
doubts existed as to whether the flesh of 
the merganser was^ worth its salt, they were 
more intent on getting a few curlews, with 
perhaps a golden- plover or two, several of 
which' they had observed beyond range. 
Certainly, when they got up to the head 
of the loch, there* was no lack of birds. In 
every direction there were cries and warning 
whistles, some flocks rising in a body and 
making off round the shore, others separating 
in confusion and making straight back down 
the loch. It was out of the latter that they 
made their bag. In the noise and confusion, 
even the wary curlew occasionally came right 
over the gig, and there was a sufficiently fierce 
discharge of ammunition. Product of the 
day 8 expedition : two herons, five mergansers, 
five curlews, two oyster- catchers, and three 
sandpipers. Missing, a gander. 

It was a long pull back to the yacht, and 
Mr. Drummond and Miller were for taking 
a turn at the oars. But the young fellows 
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would not hear of that ; perhaps they were 
cheered up by the promise of a feast on the 
morrow. 

And so the gig glided down between the 
silent shores of Loch Tyachus — and passed 
the islands where the seals were still to be 
seen — and got through the narrow channels 
back into the bay of Loch Sunart where the 
SeorPyot lay at her anchorage. It had been 
a long, busy^ enjoyable day ; to all appearance 
no gloomy surmises, no anxious thoughts, had 
interfered with the pleasures of holiday -making, 

Violet knew nothing of these surmises and 
anxieties ; and yet she could not help /tsking 
herself how it was that Mr. Drummond some- 
times spoke as he had spoken while they sate 
on the rocks after luncheon — as if the world 
had nothing further for him — as if life were 
of but little account. It is true that these 
utterances had no taint of envy nor even of 
disappointment in them ; perhaps, indeed, 
they were more the result of haphazard fancies 
than the expression of personal feeling ; and 
yet she did not fail to detect in them an 
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under-note of sadness. She knew there was 
no sacrifice she would not gladly undertake 
for the happiness of this the best of all her 
friends ; but how could she, she asked herself, 
a mere girl, affect this man's estimate of life ? 
She was his pupil, not his teacher. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A CRISIS. 



But Mr. George Miller had no intention of 
nursing his wrath in silence. If his suspicions 
were correct — and his suspicions had almost 
become convictions — ^he would have the matter 
out at once. He was not to be kept dangling 
after a woman who was secretly in love with 
somebody else; if that were so, better for 
every one concerned that the truth should be 
known and the farce come to an end. 

He had not to wait long to bring matters 
to a crisis. Next day was Sunday — a beau- 
tiful, still, brilliant day, with the sunlight 
lying warm on the greys and purples of rock 
and heather, on the bare scaurs of the granite 
mountains, on the light blue stretches of water 
around the islands — and of course church and 
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chapel were alike unknown in this remote and 
solitary place. In the perfect silence they 
could vaguely hear, through the open hatch- 
way of the forecastle, the voice of one of the 
men reading from a Gaelic Bible to his com- 
panions. Mr. Drummond, lying at full length 
on the deck, partly sheltered from the sun 
by the shadow of the gig, was deeply immersed 
in a book and paid no attention to anything 
that was going on. He would not even stir 
when the others proposed to go on shore : and 
so Young Miller hauled up the dingey to the 
side of the yacht, put the ladies into it, and 
himself rowed them in to the land. 

It was a beautiful place to idle through, 
on this bright, warm day. A road, skirting 
the sea, took them through a wilderness of 
rock and ferns, of heather and young birch- 
trees, of honeysuckle bushes, and rowan-trees 
scarlet with berries ; it led them past mountain- 
streams that came tumbling down narrow glens 
into clear brown pools ; it took them through 
woods of young oak and ash ; it led them 
away up the side of a mountain, and there, 
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turning round and looking back, they beheld 
a marvellous net-work of islands^ — resembling 
a raised map — lying in the still blue water, 
each island having a fringe of yellow sea-weed 
round its shores. Apparently, the only in- 
habitants of the place were the wild-duck 
swimming off the nearest point, the invisible 
curlew that kept whistling and calling each 
other, and a solitary heron standing among 
the sea- weed, like the grey ghost of a bird 
among the rich brown. 

George Miller did not notice many of these 
things; he was too impatiently waiting for 
a chance of speaking privately with Violet; 
and at first it seemed as though he never 
would get that chance, for the girl kept well 
up with Mrs. Warrener and her daughter, 
who were in front, and of course he could 
not ask her to linger behind. At last, how- 
ever, the opportunity occurred. They had 
to cross a deep glen by means of a wooden 
bridge that was perhaps eighty or ninety feet 
above the water below ; and here Violet paused 
for a second or two to cast some pebbles down 
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into the clear pool between the rocks and 
bushes. 

"Violet," said he, rather peremptorily, "I 
want you to speak frankly with me for a 
minute or two. Let them go on. I think it 
is time we had some sort of explanation." 

She was vexed and annoyed that she should 
become the victim of those recurrent inter- 
views whenever she forgot to avoid being 
alone with him ; but she said nothing. She 
awaited what he had to say with an air of 
respectful attention. 

" You know what 1 mean," said he, speaking 
rapidly. " I have as much patience as most 
men; and I don't wish to bother you; but 
after all, it is time we came to some sort of 
explanation. Or let the whole thing come to 
an end." 

He uttered the last words with some ve- 
hemence. 

" Or let what come to an end ? " 

" The sort of expectation, or understand- 
ing, that some day you will become my 
wife." 
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*' I am quite willing that that should come 
to an end/' 

He had almost expected her to say that; 
and he, was more angry than disappointed. 
And yet he endeavoured to suppress any sign 
of mortification — partly from pride, partly 
from the consciousness that an exhibition of 
temper could avail him but little. 

" It is no use, then, my waiting any longer. 
You have definitely resolved that our relations 
should cease ? " 

" I — 1 have wished that they should cease," 
she said, in a low voice ; " and I thought you 
knew that '' 

•' And your reason ? " 

"I am sure I am very grieved to think 
that you may be hurt or offended, or dis- 
appointed/' she continued, not noticing his 
question. "And when you said you would 
rather wait, I thought that was a great pity 
— but now, since you think it better all this 
should end " 

" I think it better ? '' said he, with bitter 
vehemence. " It is you who think it better ; 
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and if you will not tell me your reason, I 
will tell it to you. You think you have been 
blinding me ? No. I have been looking on 
at the farce." 

She turned her large eyes upon him with 
a gaze of wonder and inquiry ; but he 
did not fail to observe that her face paled 
somewhat. 

'' What do you mean ? " she said, slowly. 

''Do you think you have blinded me? 
Haven't I seen the pitiable fashion in which 
you have become the very slave of that man 
— echoing his opinions as if he had all the 
wisdom in the world — toadying and fawning 
upon him " 

She drew herself up to her full height. 

"You do not believe what you say," she 
said, with a proud smile. 

" 1 do know,'' he said ; and now he had 
lost control over himself, and his wounded 
vanity made him talk wildly. '' I tell you 
that all the world can see it — all the world 
except himself, perhaps, for he is only a baby. 
And you know what I say is true. Look at 
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me ia the face — I dare you to look at me 
in the face — and deny that you love the 
man." 

That was a challenge : and all the wild, 
rebellious blood in the girl leapt to her heart. 
To cringe before the accuser — to deny the one 
highest and holiest feeling that her nature had 
ever known — that could not be Violet North's 
first impulse at such a moment. There was 
a strange, proud light on her pale face as 
she said — 

" And if I do not deny it ? I have many 
things to be ashamed of: not that. No, if 
I were to die just now, I should think my 
life had been a happy one, only to have known 
such a man as a friend.'' 

He was simply thunderstruck. He had seen 
much, and imagined more ; but for this he was 
not prepared. Then the audacious courage of 
the girl astounded him ; what could this glad, 
proud light on her face mean, but that her 
whole being was wrapped up in an earnest 
unreasoning devotion ? 

He knew then that his case* was hopeless; 
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and he had sufficient vanity to prompt him 
to put a good face on it. 

"T suppose," said he, with a forced smile, 
"that now you have been so frank, there is 
no more to be said. I wish you had been 
a little franker some time ago — But that 
does not matter now. Let us part good 
friends, Violet." 

He held out his hand. 

" Are you going away ? " she said, in a low 
voice. 

"Yes," he answered, cheerfully. " I couldn^t 
think of disturbing your domestic peace. 
Good-bye; if you don't go on at once, 
Mrs. Warrener will be coming back to look 
for you." 

She stood irresolute ; but she allowed him 
to shake hands with her. Then he turned 
and walked away. 

" Mr. MUler ! " 

He stopped and looked back. She advanced 
to him, with her eyes bent downwards, and 
a sort of tremble about her lips. 

" I wish," she said, in so low a voice that 
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he could scarcely bear her, ** to ask your 
forgiveness for whatever pain I may have 
caused you. Believe me — I am very sorry — I 
thought at one time it might have ended 
differently " 

'* All right/' said he. " Don't trouble about 
that Good-bye, Violet." 

He turned once more, and went off down 
the hill, leaving the girl to rejoin her friends, 
with the consciousness at her heart that a 
great event had happened in her life, with 
what probable consequences she could not at 
all foresee. She knew that it was better for 
both that this definite explanation should have 
been made, and an end put to a hopeless 
condition of affairs ; and yet memory went 
back over the past two or three years with 
something of regret, and in her secret heart 
she was hoping that her now discarded lover 
would not think too harshly of her in the time 
to come. 

^^ Where is Mr. Miller, Violet?" asked 
Mrs. Warrener, when Violet had rejoined the 
two who had gone on. 
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" He has gone back to the yacht/' 
Her friend regarded her with curious eyes. 
^'You have been quarrelling again/' she 
said. 

" No, not at all." 

" Well, you will get to the end of these 
disagreements when you marry, I suppose/' 
said Mrs . Warrener, with a smile. " That is 
always the way. Young people are always 
quarrelling, because they are jealous, and ex- 
acting, and unreasonable; they get to know 
each other better when they are married." 
The girl's cheeks burned red. 
"There is no use speaking of that, Mrs. 
Warrener. Mr. Miller and I will never be 
married." 

The little fair-haired woman laughed : she 
was not to be deceived — she had observed 
too much of the ways of young people in 
love. 

" Of course not," she said, in her quiet, 
shrewd way. " It is always parting for ever 
and ever — over the wearing of some trinket, 
or the giving an extra dance to a rival. A 
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solemn farewell for life ; and the next day 
they meet and make it up quite easily. What 
is it all about, Violet ? " 

" If you please, dear Mrs. Warrener, I would 
rather not speak of it/' the girl said, gently ; 
and there was an end of the matter. 

But as George Miller went down the hill 
and along the shore towards the bay where 
the yacht lay, his private thoughts were 
scarcely so composed and cheerful as his 
manner of bidding good-bye to Violet had 
ostensibly been. It was not pleasant for a 
business-like young man to know that he had 
been spending two or three years of his life 
in chasing a rainbow. Then there would be 
the confession to his friends that he had failed ; 
and the spectacle of this girl whom he had 
hoped to make his wife publicly declaring that 
she preferred James Drummond — a man of 
eight-and-thirty, who would cage her up in a 
small cottage on a narrow income and expect 
her to become a sort of upper housemaid. 
Not much chance for her now of driving in the 
Park, which even as a girl she had enjoyed. 

VOL. n. m: 
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What fascination, what enchantment had 
so perverted her mind ? The more he thought 
of it, the more bitter he became, until he 
had almost persuaded himself that his rival 
had been for years tiying to cajole the girPs 
affections, that he might marry the daughter 
of a rich man. If Mr. Miller had been in his 
right mind, he would have burst out laughing 
at this suggestion ; but he was not in his right 
mind ; and his jealous fancy brooded over the 
idea until he was ready to believe that the 
small yacht . out there, lying peacefully in the 
bay, contained one of the most treacherous, 
specious, and malicious villains that had ever 
cursed the world. 

He got into the dingey and rowed out to the 
Sea-Pyot Mr. Drummond got up, took the 
painter from him, and helped him on board. 

'* Where are the others ? '' he said. 

" Gone on further than I cared to go." 

He sate down again and took to his book ; 
the younger man went below. 

In a few minutes Mr. Miller came up to the 
top of the companion-stairs. 
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" Can you let me have the knife I lent yo 
last night ? '* he asked. 

" It is in my cabin somewhere ; if you want 
it, ril go down and get it." 

" I would rather have it^" was the answer. 

So Mr. Drummond followed him down- 
stairs. What was his surprise to- see that 
Miller had put on the table of the saloon a 
knapsack which he had brought with him, and 
that it was partially packed. 

" What are you about ? " he said, with a 
stare. 

" I mean to leave you now,'' the young man 
said, calmly. " I owe you fourteen cartridges : 
there they are — ^they are No. 4 ; but I suppose 
that won't matter. Can you give me the 
pen-knife ? " 

James Drummond only stared the more. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" What I tell you. I am leaving the 
yacht." 

" But what is the matter ? " 

"Nothing." 

" Where are you going ? " 

M 2 
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** I shall walk over to Loch Aline, and get 
some boat there/' 

" Miller, what's the matter with you ? You 
can't walk over to Loch Aline to-day ; you 
don't know the road ; I doubt whether there is 
an inn there." 

"Nevertheless, I am going," the younger 
man said, with a sullen determination. 

Most men^ in such circumstances, would 
have told him he might go a good deal further 
than Loch Aline, for aught they cared ; but 
Mr. Drummond had a kindly feeling for the 
young man. 

^* Is it a quarrel with Violet ? " 

"1 thought you would hit it," said the 
other, with an evident sneer. "I see you 
have expected it. Well, are you satisfied ? " 

There was altogether something in Miller's 
face that James Drummond could not under- 
stand. He began to wonder if Miller had 
discovered a whisky-still on shore and drunk 
himself mad. But he had not to wait for 
any further explanation ; because the rising 
passion of the young man broke through his 
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forced composure, and he began pouring forth 
a torrent of angry accusations. Drummond 
had inveigled away the girl from her people ; 
he had , flattered her school-girl vanity by 
making a companion of her ; knowing that she 
was practically engaged to one who had her 
father's sanction, he had treacherously induced 
her to break her word ; and so forth, and so 
forth. Drummond listened to all this with as- 
tonishment, but also with absolute self-control. 

"I have a great mind," said he, "to take 
you up on deck and drop you overboard — 
that might cure you of your madness. Who- 
ever has put all this stuff into your head ? " 

" Don't try to deceive me any further ! '' 
Miller said, with his lips white with angry 
excitement. " You have done it well enough 
already. You knew I was to marry the girl — 
you knew her father wished it — and yet you 
set to work to draw her away from me " 

"Then why are you here?" said Drum- 
mond. " If that was my design, why did I 
ask you to join us here ? It seems to me that 
looks more like bringing you two together." 
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"You can*t blind mel*' the young man 
cried, with a scornful laugh. " You knew the 
mischief was done. You knew the girl was 
ready to cut off her hand for you, if you 
.asked it. You knew that she gloried in her 
infatuation " 

" Look here. Miller," said James Dnmimond, 
with a dangerous contraction of the brows. 
" I believe you are as mad as a March hare. 
You may talk nonsense about me to your 
heart's content ; but leave Violet out of it. 
Gracious Heavens, I wonder to hear you, man ! 
You pretend to love the girl ; and you go mad 
like this with childish surmises. Why not go 
frankly to her, and learn for yourself that this 
is mere dreaming and folly '' 

"Yes, and then?'' exclaimed the younger 
man. '' What then ? I find she draws herself 
up — boasts of her love for you — has not even 
the shamefacedness to deny it — and then you 
pretend you know nothing about it ! Bah ! " 

He turned to the knapsack and continued 
his packing. For a second or two James 
Drummond stood absolutely silent. 
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" Miller, do you know what you said just 
now ? '' 

There was no answer. 

" Was that a lie ? '' 

" You know it was no lie. You have stolen 
the girl from me. What is the use of having 
more words about it ? '* 

Drummond went up on deck. The beautiful, 
fair, still world aroimd him seemed part of a 
dream ; he could have prayed for a bolt of God's 
lightning to break the awful silence and assure 
him that he lived. He was in a trance from which 
he could not escape ; he was a dreamer that 
wrestles with his dream and strives to awake. 
It was no joy to this man to hear that a young 
girl had offered him the treasure of her first 
love. An infinite sadness filled his heart and 
blinded his eyes ; the wild pulsations within his 
breast seemed so many stabs of remorse ; his 
imagination was stunned by a gloomy sense of 
the irrevocable. 

He did not stir when George Miller came up 
on deck. He regarded him as if he, too, were 
part of this wild, strange dream, as the young 
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man hauled up the dingey, dropped his knap- 
sack into it, and got in himself. 

'' Miller ! " 

"WeU?'' 

" There is some frightful mistake about all 
this. Wait till they come back." 

" No, thank you ; good-bye. I have put an 
address on my gun-case ; if you can put it on 
board a goods-steamer, 1 shall be obliged to 
you." 

There was a splash of the dipping oars, and 
the small boat drew away towards the shore. 

It was not for an hour after that James 
Drummond saw any other signs of life along 
that solitary coast; then three figures came 
down to the rocks, and a shawl was waved. 
He called up two of the men and sent them 
ashore with the gig. That hour of self-com- 
munion seemed to have left his face somewhat 
worn. 

" Where is Mr. Miller? " said Mrs. Warrener ; 
she guessed he had gone, when she saw the 
dingey on shore. 

**He is gone away — to Loch Aline," said 
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Mr. Drummond, calmly. '* I want to speak to 
Violet by herself about this. Violet, wiU you 
come down to the saloon for a minute ? " 

She followed him down the steps and into 
the saloon ; and he shut the door. She was 
trembling a little ; why, she scarcely knew. 
Nor could she understand the great sadness of 
his face as he regarded her. 

" Violet," he said, '* is it true what he 
says ? " 

She involuntarily retreated an inch or two ; 
and her fingers were clenched in on the palms 
of her hands. 

" He told you then ? " she said in a low 
voice. 

" Yes. Let us be frank. It is not true — my 
child, my child, you must tell me it is not 
true." 

He clasped her hands in his ; and for a 
second she was frightened by the intensity of 
emotion visible in his face. But her native 
courage did not forsake her. Her face was 
white enough ; but she said, without a quiver 
in the low voice — 
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" And why do you wish me to say that ? " 

" Don't you know — don't you know, my 
poor child ? Have I kept my secret so well ? 
Don't you know how I have loved you, and 
hidden away all my love for you — so that I 
thought you had not even a suspicion of it 
that would grieve you — all to see you happy 
* as a young girl should be happy, with a young 
husband, and plenty of friends, and a bright 
gay world before her? And now — have I 
betrayed my trust — ^but, Violet, it cannot be 
true — ^you have had a quarrel " 

She had been drinking in every word — her 
pathetic anxious face turned up to his — her 
eyes swimming in tears. And when she seemed 
fully to comprehend the meaning of his words, 
he was suddenly interrupted. She uttered a 
quick, low cry of joy, and hid her face in his 
bosom. The assurance she had longed for was 
given. 

He put his two hands on the rich folds of 
dark hair, and put back her head, and looked 
down into her eyes with a wonderful tender- 
ness and sadness in his look. 
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" What is done, cannot be undone — I wish 
for your sake, child, it could. I have destroyed 
your life for you*— you, a young girl, just 
beginning to know how fresh and beautiful the 
world is " 

*'Did I know it was beautiful until you 
taught me ? " she asked in a low voice. " Have 
you not shown me what it is to be gentle, and 
noble, and unselfish ? When I have been in 
your house I have been happy : outside of it, 
never. And I thank God for giving me such 
a friend.^' 

''A friend — if it had only remained at 
that — ^" he said. "That would have been 
better for you, Violet." 

Her answer was a singular one. She gently 
released herself from his embrace. She took 
up his hand, and timidly kissed it. 

'* You are more than my friend : you are my 
lord and master,'' the girl said, with a proud 
humility; and then she silently opened the 
door and went out. That interview was some- 
thing for a man to think of during the rest of 
his life. 
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Now during the remainder of that day some 
shade of melancholy seemed to hang about the 
spirits of this little party of travellers, which 
Mrs. Warrener naturally attributed to the fact of 
Violet having quarrelled with her sweetheart. 
She would have the map examined to see the 
number of miles ; and hoped he would, if he 
failed to reach the place, have suflScient sense to 
claim hospitality from some farmer. Amy was 
inclined to be cross with her friend : for she 
could not understand why a girl who was so 
amiably disposed towards those around her 
should be so cruel to a gentleman who paid 
her the compliment of asking her to become 
his wife. On the other hand, Violet was more 
than ordinarily affectionate towards her former 
school-companion ; and, not content with giving 
her a couple of lace handkerchiefs which had 
somehow got among her things, would press on 
her acceptance the much more valuable box of 
elaborately cut ivory which contained them. 

" Do you know, Violet,'^ the girl remarked, 
"what mamma said about you the other 
day ? '' 
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" I hope it was something very nice." 
" She said it was a good thing for you your 
ears were fastened to your head/* 
*' Because otherwise Fd lose them ? " 
"No; because otherwise you'd give them 
away. I don't know how you manage to keep 
anything/' 

The calm afternoon wore away ; they had a 
quiet dinner in the saloon in the evening ; after 
dinner they sate up on deck, in the warm 
night-air, to watch the moonlight rise over the 
black hills. Then by and by the ladies went 
below and James Drummond was left alone. 

Somehow, as he sate there and bethought 
him of all that had happened during the day, 
and of the new future that lay before him, a 
singular and glad change of feeling set in. He 
would accept the great gift that had been given 
him, not to rejoice over it as an acquisition, 
but to cherish it tenderly as a trust. If it did 
seem so that this girl had placed her future 
in his hands, he would requite her confidence 
with an unceasing love and devotion. Nay, 
he grew bolder than that. He would take it 
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that the highest point in his life, too, had been 
reached ; long after he had hoped for such a 
thing, the bright beautiful time of existence 
had arrived — the year had yet its spring-time 
in it — ^the singing season of the birds was not 
yet over — there were sweet roses yet unblown 
— and a woman's heart and eyes to grow proud 
and glad at his approach. At last — ^at last! 
All the happy centuries the world had rolled 
through seemed but to have led up to this one 
culminating joy. Now the heart might break 
— now life might go — since the best the world 
contained had been pressed to his bosom ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LOVE WENT A-SAILING. 



It was impossible for this girl — ^young as she 
was, and ignorant as she was of many common 
experiences — it was simply impossible for her 
to love where she did not respect and honour. 
Her whole nature would have risen in revolt 
against an "infatuation/' If by some mishap 
her heart had got entangled where her head 
could not approve, she would have crushed the 
growing sentiment at any cost. And thus it 
was, after a gallant and loyal endeavour to 
see the best in George Miller — ^partly because 
she retained some trace of her old school-girl 
interest in him, partly because she dreaded the 
reproach of having encouraged him to no 
purpose — she had at last, when driven into a 
comer, refused him point-blank. Hitherto, 
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indeed, there had not been the remotest chance 
of her marrying the young man; though 
neither he nor she was aware of the fact. 
Considering herself as in a measure bound to 
him, she had done what she could to blind her- 
self to his real nature ; but it was of no use. 
Her clear, shrewd perception was not to be 
dulled by arguments or reasons addressed by 
herself to herself: behind the winning and 
graceftd exterior of the young man she saw 
only poor aims and narrow sympathies, the 
mean ambitions and contracted prejudices of 
the hopelessly commonplace. It was with no 
sense of doing anything remarkable or noble 
that this girl of twenty threw away her chances 
of marriage with a young, rich, and smgularly 
handsome man .; preferring the mere friendship 
of one who was much her senior, who was 
whimsical, provoking, erratic, and who was 
very much given to making fun of her. There 
was no choice at all for her. Young as she 
was, she was fascinated by the charm of un- 
worldliness about this man's character, by the 
thousand quick glancing beauties of his mental 
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nature, and by the gentle kindliness and 
thoughtfulness of his outward acts. In his 
society she felt that she breathed a freer 
intellectual atmosphere ; life was not all bank- 
accounts and Bayswater. She was his humble 
disciple ; he, her master ; she was content to 
sit at his feet and listen. 

But who can tell of the proud and glad 
delight with which she knew for the first time 
that this her wistful worship had met with a far 
higher reward — ^that he whom of all men she 
most regarded with love and admiration had 
hidden her as the secret treasure of his bosom 
— that instead of the clear, cold light of an 
intellectual friendship, beautiful, indeed, but 
pale as winter sunshine, there was burning for 
her a brighter, and warmer, and more beautiful 
fire, on the very hearthstone of his heart? 
The joy of it ! Her whole being seemed trans- 
fused with gratitude ; the world was a beautiful 
and friendly world; what had she done to 
deserve this great happiness 1 At first she 
could scarcely understand it or believe it at all ; 
the shock of the surprise was too great ; then, 
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by slow degrees, she tried to realize her position. 
But not for one moment did any thought of 
communicating this discovery — or of making 
any arrangements as to the future — enter into 
her mind ; and the same might be said of him 
too. To both it was merely a happy conscious- 
ness, an understanding between themselves 
which was too sacred for the outward world to 
know. Neither wished to proclaim the good 
fortune that had befallen them ; the babblers 
on the housetops had enough to interest them. 
It is very doubtful, indeed, whether either ever 
thought of looking forward to their marriage ; 
it was enough for him that in the meantime he 
had a better right than ever to extend a tender, 
protecting care over the wayward girl ; it was 
occupation for her to study how she could best 
be grateful for this great happiness by placing 
her meek service at the feet of her " lord and 
master." 

How rapidly her life seemed to grow and 
enlarge, minute by minute ! She had dawdled 
over years — with half-developed sentiments 
and school-girl fancies — and the years seemed 
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no more than hours ; now the hours, full of 
the experiences of a woman, were as many 
years. She remembered with a kind of dismay 
that she had at one time regarded Mr. Drum- 
mond as an elderly man — as a person to be 
treated with fear and respect rather than with 
an intimate confidence. What were the actual 
facts of the case ? She was twenty ; he was 
thirty-eight. Eighteen years made a great 
difference — thus she argued with herself — on 
paper ; but what difference did they make 
between him and her ? She had grown old, 
had become a woman, in two or three years ; 
the same period of time had made no difference 
at all to him. He appeared to have discovered 
the fountain of perpetual youth. Was there 
any man she knew, young or old, who had 
such an irresistible gaiety of spirits, such a 
fascinating brilliancy of life ? And then, she 
said to herself, with a proud smile on her lips, 
if his hair were as white as snow, and his step 
as feeble as now it was quick and eager, and 
his eyes clouded over with care, she would 
none the less be his meek disciple and his 
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faithful friend, considering herself honoured 
among women if only he would accept the 
utmost treasures of her love and devotion. 
Such a love as this — and it suffused the whole 
nature of the girl, her mind as well as her 
heart — could not well be affected by years. 

But all this was of the inner life — a secret 
sacred to themselves ; their outer life was much 
as usual. He was too fond of mischief, and 
she too quick-spirited in resenting it, to allow 
any unnecessary seriousness to embarrass their 
outward relations. If their regard for each 
other was both grave and tender, their manner 
towards each other was even a trifle more 
defiant than of yore'; until Mrs. Warrener 
had to intervene and rebuke her brother for 
so teasing the girl. His plea was that people 
always quarrelled on board ship, especially in 
a dead calm ; and that as soon as the Sea-Pyot 
got out of Loch Sunart, Violet and he would 
be friends again. 

That happened about four o'clock on the 
Monday. 

*' Violet !'' he called down to the cabin. 
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"come on deck! A fine breeze has sprung 
up ; we are getting under way ; and wc can't 
bowse the bobstay until you appear ! '' 

When she came on deck, and looked round, 
there was certainly enough bustle going for- 
ward. Captain Jimmy was rather anxious to 
get out of this land-locked little bay ; and as 
the breeze had sprung up quite suddenly, the 
resolve to get out to sea was quite as sudden. 
At last something of quiet prevailed ; and the 
plash of water began to be heard along the 
side of the Sea-Pyot 

'* Where do we go now ? " she said. 

" Away to the north — anywhere — wherever 
the wind takes us. If the breeze keeps up, wc 
will make Isle Ornsay to-night ; and to-morrow 
morning you will find yourself under the 
mountains of Skye.'^ 

Was it the absence of a certain gloomy- 
tempered young man, or the new sense of 
motion and activity in getting away from the 
still loch, that seemed to arouse the. spirits of 
all on board? Mrs. Warrener fetched up a 
bottle of whisky, and served out a glass all 
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round to the men, to celebrate their departure ; 

her brother — humming to himself, in a doleful 

manner — 

** Yo, heave, ho ! 
n 6tait beau, 
Le postilion de Lonjamean !*' 

generally stood by to let draw the foresail sheet 
when the vessel was put about; while Miss 
Violet and her companion Amy were listening 
with great interest to some perfectly preposter- 
ous stories which Captain Jimmy, who was at 
the tiller, was telling about the beautiful 
whisky made by the illicit stills in his youth. 
There was a good deal of brisk animation on 
board, indeed ; for they were beating down to 
the mouth of the loch, and the constant tacking 
in this comparatively narrow channel required 
some watching and quick work. The skipper 
took it very easy, however. Sure of his know- 
ledge of the coast, and sure of his men, he did 
not cease to regale the two young ladies with 
tales which were of very doubtful authenticity ; 
while his ruddy good-natured face occasionally 
broadened into a smile at some profound joke 
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of his own making. It was universally ad- 
mitted that Loch Sunart was a very beautiful 
place ; but they were not sony once more to 
get out to sea. 

Now by the time they had got clear of Loch 
Sunart and into the mouth of the Sound of 
Mull, a rich golden glow was over the western 
sky, and the open Atlantic before them had its 
blue waves splashed with yellow fire. They 
were running along swiftly with the wind on 
the port beam ; and the further out they got 
to sea the niore wonderful became this world 
of light and colour. Far away at the horizon 
lay a long low island, that seemed almost tran- 
sparent in the burning glow ; and then, as they 
got well round Ardnamurchan, they beheld in 
the paler north the ghostly mountains of 
another island, resting on the sea like clouds. 
Unhappily, however, as the colours in this 
world of water and sky grew richer and deeper, 
the wind gradually fell The sea stiU rolled 
in its gold and purple all around them ; but the 
great mainsail occasionally gave an ominous 
flap ; and as the evening wore on, the question 
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was propounded whether they might not be 
rolling out here all night, unable either to go 
on or to go back. They did not grumble. 
Even the worst that might befall them was 
far from being misery. They sat on the deck 
and watched the gradual change. An island 
at the horizon became of a rich dark purple, 
under a stireak of pale salmon-coloured sky ; 
above that there was a clear expanse of golden 
green, fading into cold greys, and terminating 
in a dark blue overhead. On the other side of 
the vessel, a couple of miles off, lay the main- 
land — a series of dark and mountainous 
precipices stretching down to the point of 
Ardnamurchan ; and now, as they waited and 
watched, a pale yellow radiance appeared over 
these mountains, and the moon arose into the 
clear purple vault. The mists on the western 
horizon disappeared ; the sun, a glowing orb of 
crimson, was sinking behind the sea. They 
were eager to see the actual dip of this mass 
of fire ; but now a great vessel, with all her 
sails set, and looking large because of her 
intense blackness, moved slowly across. She, 
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too, seemed to be at the horizon ; perhaps she 
got more wind further out ; at all events she 
moved slowly on through the red glory the 
sun had left behind him. Now another light 
appeared — glimmering through the skylight of 
the saloon — and the faint tinkling of Duncan's 
bell summoned them down below. 

When they came up on deck again, with 
shawls and wrappers, all the magic of a summer 
night at sea was around them. It was of no 
concern to them that the great sheet of canvas 
hung loose and limp from gaff to boom : what- 
ever wind there was was dead aft, and they 
still managed to creep on a bit ; for the rest, it 
would not have much mattered had they been 
absolutely stationary. When again in their 
lifetime would they be likely to be in such a 
scene ?-the mystery of the sea and the sUence 
of the night around them, the yellow moon 
filling the cloudless sky and touching here and 
there the rolling waves ; the far heights of the 
mainland becoming clearer under this wan 
radiance. It was a night of romance, of 
wonder und joy, to be for ever memorable to 
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at least two of those figures sitting on the 
white deck. Here they were cut off from all 
the world — their home a small craft tossing 
on the open waters of the Atlantic — their 
two companions their closest and dearest 
Mends — ^life had no more to give. The time 
went by with talk and laughter, with snatches 
of song, and with a silence sweeter than either, 
for it was more in harmony with the beauty 
and the mystery of the night. They watched 
the stars grow more brilliant as the moon went 
down towards the south. Far away over the 
noiseless sea a gleaming point of fire burned 
under the dark precipices — that was Ardna- 
murchan lighthouse. The moon got further 
down, imtil at last it reached the horizon, and 
then a wonderful sight wa^ seen, as of a ship 
blazing in the night. Some clouds at the 
horizon had got before the setting moon — there 
was a strange, awful, confused glory of yellow 
fire-^and then that faded out, and the world 
was left with the paler light of millions of stars 
that shone down on the black islands and 
the sea. 
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What tlis man thought of, during those 
periods of silence, in the wistful sadness of 
the night, is not to be put down here, to be 
read in a railway train, or yawned over after 
dinner. But sometimes, indeed, his fancy 
took a more playful turn, and pleased itself 
by adorning the girl sitting beside him with 
all sorts of imaginary graces such as were 
beloved by the old lyrical writers. They had 
been humming certain of these quaint verses ; 
he, in silence, saw before him the noble and 
beautiful dames and maidens whom they 
celebrated ; he transferred — merely for amuse- 
ment's sake, and because he had a purely 
intellectual delight in his love for her, which 
was now allowed ample liberty of indulgence 
— ^he transferred to her these graces, and 
excellences, and quaint divergences of cha- 
racter. She was the gay Campaspe who 
robbed Cupid of his bow and arrows ; she was 
the fair Pamela, matchless in her dignity ; 
she was Cynthia, the forest's queen, at sight 
of whom the glad birds began to sing ; she 
was Lucasta, Althea, and perhaps more than 
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all that tender Chloe "who wished herself 
yx)ung enough for me" Or was she not rather 
the queenly maiden of the Epithalamion — 

" Now is my love all ready forth to come ; 
Let all the virgins therefore well await ; 
And ye^ fresh hoys, that tend upon her groom 
Prepare yourselves, for he is coming straight. 
Set all your things in seemly good array. 
Fit for so joyful day ; 
The joyfullest day that ever sun did see. 
Fair sun I show forth thy favourable ray 
And let thy lifeful heal not fervent he 
For fear of huming her sunshiny face, 
Her heauty to disgrace, 
fairest Phoebus I father of the Muse! 
If ever I did honour thee aright, 
Or sing the thing that might thy mind delight, 
Do not thy servanfs simple hoon refuse, 
Bui let this day, let this one day he mine ; 
Let all the rest he thins I 
Then I thy sovereign praises loud vnll sing, 
Thai all the woods shall answer, and their echo ring^ 

And as for her — as she sat there in the 
Jear starlight, with her arm round Amy's 
waist, sometimes looking out on the dark 
Atlantic, at other times at the ruddy and 
cheerful glow of the skylight over the saloon ? 
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Well, she had less axjquaintance than he with 
these literary celebrities; but if she had 
wished to choose out one of the songs, snatches 
of which they had been humming or singing, 
to convey the deepest feeling of her heart, she 
knew well which one that would be — 

'^ Bid that heart stay, and it vnll gtay 
To honour thy decree ; 
Or hid it languish quite away 
And^t shall do so for thee : 
Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see ; 
And, having none, yet I mil keep 
A heart to weep for theeJ* 

It was of no consequence to her that these 
words are supposed to be addressed to an 
imperious woman by her humble lover ; it was 
enough for her that they conveyed a perfect 
expression of her absolute self-surrender, of 
her love, and respect, and meek himiility. 

" Bid me despair, and Til despair. 
Under that cypress tree, 
Or hid me die, and I vrUl dare 
E^en death, to die for thee t 
Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me ." 
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Was not this absolutely true? She saw 
things as he saw them; she was schooling 
herself to have scarcely an opinion of her own. 
And when she asked herself — during the 
stillness of this magical night — ^whether in 
sober fact she could die to please this man 
whom she loved, she did not answer (even in 
her imagination) with rhetorical phrases, but 
the proud swelling of her heart was to herself 
sufficient response. 

The dark sea lapped all around the boat ; 
the yellow star of Ardnamurchan lighthouse 
was still visible far away in the south ; and 
the point of the topmast, as the vessel rolled, 
wandered among the gleaming jewels of 
Cassiopeia, now right overhead. What o'clock 
was it ? They did not care. They chatted, 
hummed snatches of songs, or sat quiet to 
listen to one of the sailors, who, on the look- 
out at the bow, was singing to himself, 
*' Farewell, farewell to Finnorie ! " 

Strangely enough, too, neither of these two 
found any constraint or embarrassment in the 
continual company which is thrust upon one 
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on board a yacht. They had no secrets but 
the one great secret ; and of that they did not 
care to speak even to each other. What could 
be the good of talking over this sacred treasure, 
which the bountiful Heavens had so suddenly 
given them ? At this point in their lives they 
were absolutely content. To exist was happi- 
ness ; they troubled themselves little about the 
future ; they did not wish to consult in secret 
over plans; they had an abundant faith in 
each other; they were independent of the 
interference or opinion of Mends. That was, 
indeed, a beautiful happy night, long to be 
remembered. 

But in course of time, as there seemed little 
likelihood of the Sea-Pyot reaching Isle Omsay 
before daybreak, they were forced to go below 
— with great regret. Somehow Violet North 
did not sleep much for the remainder of that 
night ; not, indeed, until after she had heard, 
in the clear light of the dawn, the loud roar 
and rattle of the anchor going down. In the 
stillness and darkness of the little cabin she 
lay and thought of many things — and these 
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not of the saddest ; while the lapping of the 
waves without, that she could but faintly hear, 
was a sort of lullaby to her. Were these not 
strange phrases, too, interfused with that mono- 
tonous sound — and coming wandering in among 
her wistful fancies of all that she was to do 
to prove her love and gratitude — such phrases 
as these : " Bid me to live '' — " Thou art my 
life, my love, my heart " — " The very eyes of 
Tne." 

And then at last, as the first sunbeam of the 
morning glimmered thi'ough the skylight, and 
as the vessel ceased from moving, those glad 
and busy fancies departed one by one, and 
happiness rocked her heart to sleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 



FOREBODINGS. 



When she went on deck the following morn- 
ing, the first shock of the marvellous beauty 
around her bewildered her for a moment, and 
in spite of herself tears rushed to her eyea 
Oyei there were the splendid waters of the 
Sound of Sleat rushing in darkened blue before 
the fresh strong breeze of the morning; 
beyond this glowing and dazzling sea stood 
the great and mystic masses of mountains 
around Loch Houm, showing wonderful hues 
of crimson, and purple, and blue, soft and pale 
like some ethereal velvet ; close at hand was 
the neck of land' that inclosed the little bay, 
running out to the lighthouse point; and on 
the other side of the bay the bright, warm 
shores of the island of Skye. The air was 
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sweet with the freshness of the sea ; the sun- 
light flashed on the rushing waves; where 
could she find in all the world a more 
splendid panorama of mountains, sea, and 
sky? 

James Drummond was alone on deck. 
When he took her hand, she meekly waited 
until he kissed her on the forehead — ^that was 
thereafter to be their morning greeting. 

"We shall remember these days in the 
Highlands,'' he said, " Each of [them is worth 
many years to me.'' 

She looked up ; and then for the first time 
he noticed that her eyelashes were wet. 

" I hope we shall not remember them with 
pain ? " she said quickly, struck with something 
in his tone. 

" No ; why should we ? But what has been 
troubling you, Violet ? " 

She began to laugh through her tears. 
Shall I teU you ? " 
If it is no very terrible secret." 
"This has been troubling me — ^too much 
happiness. And it is to you I owe it all — 



it 
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everjiihing — my being here — and all that 
foUowed/' 

The extreme self-abnegation of the girl 
touched him deeply ; it was not a thing to be 
idly argued away with commonplace phrases. 

" Come/' said he, cheerfully, " put your arm 
in mine, and we will go for our morning walk, 
Violet.'^ 

They took a turn or two up and down the 
deck. It would have gladdened the heaxt of 
the merest stranger to have seen the bright- 
ness of this girl's face. 

**And what are you going to write about 
next ? '^ she asked humbly. 

"Oh, I don't know,'' he answered. "Holi- 
day-making is our business at present." 

"When I was in Canada," she observed, 
" I copied a great many of papa's letters." 

" Yes," he said, not catching her drift. 

" I can copy MS." 

" Yes." 

He would not see. 

" If " she said in desperation — " Do 

you think — that I — ^that I could be of any 

2 
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use to you when you are writing — any use 
at all '' 

He stopped ; and she cast her eyes down — 
blushing and embarrassed. With both hands 
he gently pushed the beautiful hair back from 
her forehead, and raised her face a bit, and 
regarded her with a great kindliness, with 
perhaps a touch of sadness in his look. 

"Violet, yofi must not speak of being of 
use to me. You talk as if I had done you 
some favour — God knows it is very different 
from that : you have altered the whole world 
for me '' 

His hand was a little more finnly pressed ; 
that had gladdened her. But all the same she 
said — 

" I will not speak of it, if you do not wish 
it. But I know that what I am trying to do 
is right.'' 

So far, well : what she now proceeded to do 
was scarcely in accordance with these sub- 
missive tenets. Amy Warrener came on deck ; 
the two young ladies had a private talk to- 
gether. Then there was a plunge down into 
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the cabin ; after whicli they came on deck 
again, and appeared much interested in the 
fastening of the rope which attached the 
dingey to the yacht. At this moment Mrs. 
Warrener made her appearance, and walked 
up to the two girls. 

"What's this you have. Amy? What is 
this, Violet ? I thought so ! " 

She dispossessed them of two pretty little 
packages, each containing a bathing-dress. 
" So you were going to slip away ashore I" 
" Indeed we were ; and we are ; and why 
not ? " said Violet boldly^ but not at all liking 
this publicity. 

" And you were going away along that wild 
shore, where there isn't a Uving thing to be 

seen " 

** That was why we wanted to go,'' observed 
Miss Violet 

"To seek out some place where you don't 
know the currents and tides! I tell you, 
Violet, you will be drowned some day, as 
sure as you are alive now. Haven't you 
had a lesson already?" 
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" No/' 

The fact was that about half-a-mile from 
Castle Bandbox, in a little, quiet, sheltered 
sandy bay on .the coast, there was a private 
bathing-machine, the owners of which had 
offered a duplicate key to Mr. Drummond for 
the use of the young ladies. They availed 
themselves of the privilege only too freely ; 
for Miss Violet would never be deterred by 
the roughness of the sea, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Warrener's repeated assurances that she 
would be drowned. Amy Warrener was a 
good deal more timid ; and it was some story 
of hers as to an imaginary danger into which 
Violet had got that was now brought forward 
to enforce her protest. 

It was of no use. 

" The sea is quite quiet in here," the young 
lady remonstrated. "The tide is coming in. 
We are sure to get a nice quiet place along 
there round the point." 

" Do you wish to drown yourselves ? " 

" Yes ; we are quite tired of life," was the 
calm answer. 
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" James," lis sister called, " come here and 
stop these foolish girls." 

" Mr. Drummond," said Violet, " would you 
please help me to get up the dingey ? We can 
row ashore ourselves." 

He had heard the whole dispute ; he remained 
in mute deliberation. 

"I have come to the conclusion," he said 
slowly, *• that there is a great deal to be con- 
sidered on both sides of this question ; but if 
I endeavoured to explain its niceties fully, and 
hoped in consequence to control the wilfulness 
of a lot of raging women — ^will you allow me 
to proceed ? — I should resemble a spider that 
has set its web to catch a fly and finds it 
charged by a bull or a buffalo. The broad 
features of the case, however — " 

" Will you order them down to their break- 
fast?" 

" Do please haul up the dingey ! " 

*' — ^may be described. There is no just and 
lawful reason why these young ladies should 
not be allowed to go ashore and bathe." 

'' Hear, hear I " 
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" It is true, if they were drowned, it might 
be looked on as suicide ; and we might be 
charged with being participes criminis. At 
the same time, and in view of the further 
circumstance that a man, no matter how fast 
he walks, cannot walk away from the centre of 
the earth — an illustration which might come in 
handy to those who maintain that anthropo- 
morphism — ^like the morphological theory in 
botany, which traces the leaf-form " 

What was this going on forward ? The 
trick was manifest. He had talked the 
measure out. Overhearing the dispute in the 
first instance, he had quietly asked Captain 
Jimmy to get up his men and weigh anchor, 
the jib being already set ; and now the young 
women were civilly asked whether, in the 
event of their going ashore, they could swin 
fast enough to overtake the SeorPyot as she 
got up further sail and betook herself again 
to the north. There was nothing for it but 
an unconditional surrender. Tricked, disap- 
pointed, and meditating gloomy schemes of 
revenge, the two young women went below to 
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breakfast. Their enemies had not heard the 
last of this. 

But when they went on deck again, and 
found the Sea-Pyot well out in the bright blue 
waters, and running free before a brisk southerly 
wind, the bracing sea-breeze soon blew away 
their discontent ; and all their attention was 
directed to the singular beauty of the scenes 
they were passing. Along the distant coast of 
the mainland the mountains were here and 
there steeped in a misty blue shadow — just 
dark enough to show the gleaming white of a 
sea-gull or gannet crossing ; but on their left 
the shores of Skye were basking in the warm 
sunlight, and they were near enough at hand 
to see the pink of the heather, the dark green 
of the occasional woods, and the lilac-grey of 
the rocks by the sea. Very lonely shores indeed 
these were — here and there the brown sea-weed 
or the sunlit sand showed a long string of 
curlew, sea-pyots, and gulls, that rose in dense 
flocks as the vessel approached, and flew 
screaming away to some further bay. And 
when at last they did see some sign of human 
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life in the presence of a few houses, did not 
these small hut-like dwellings look only like 
part of the (Ubris which had been washed down 
by the rains of centuries from the great, 
shining, silent slopes of the mountains above 
them? 

" Look there," said a certain discursive talker 
to a select audience of one person, " I wonder 
if those poor people ever consider how they 
came to be there. 1 suppose not : I suppose 
they consider the great mountains above them 
were made to support their sheep, and not 
very well made either, for they are very steep 
and bare. It is not the worker in the affairs 
of the world who sees most — it is the idler, the 
passing spectator. But I have not been idle 
this morning '' 

"What have you done?" asked the 
audience. 

"I have put the finishing touches to my 
epitaph on the race of publishers " 

" But they are not all going to die ? " she 
asked. 

**Not all at once," he said, " un- 
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fortunately. But you could put this epitaph 
on the gravestone of each as he went And 
as I was in among the tombs anyway, I got 
together a few other epitaphs for persons I 
know *' 

" How very delightful ! What a charming 
occupation ! Have you got them ? '' 

" They are all in Latin. No, I have done 
an English one for Vernon Harcourt : He 
resernhled a Virgilian verse — he was six feet 
long, and sonorous. Will that do ? Look 
at those mountains now— it isn't forty cen- 
turies that are gazing down on you, but forty 
miUions of centuries. And after aQ, that is 
of no moment — the problem of creation is 
nothing — the great jnystery is the existence 
of anything. What supports the tortoise? 
Chemistry can resolve the fabric of the world 
into elements; but where did these elemen- 
tary subjects come from ? You cannot com- 
prehend anything without a beginning and 

at the same time you cannot imagine — but 
I think we are getting into metapheesics, 
which may be a sort of telluric fever blown 
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across from the Scotch shore. Look at that 
cormorant — on the rock — with his wings 
outspread, as if he were challenging you to 
have a rifle-shot at him *' 

"James!" his sister called out, as she 
appeared at the top of the companion-stairs, 
clinging with both hands to the hatchway, 
"surely the sea is rising 1" 

**Not much; but we have got into the 
Narrows/' 

" If she goes on plunging like this, we 
shall have everything down below smashed 
to bits ; and I shall be ill — ^which is worse. " 

"We may get into sheltered water when 
we get round Kyle Rea point — the tide and 
the wind are meeting here — that's what's the 
matter." 

They did indeed get into more sheltered 
water after they had rounded the point and 
stood away for the west ; but it was a 
treacherous sort of shelter. The wind came 
down from the high mountains in sudden 
gusts and squalls, that demanded all the 
care and activity of the skipper and his men ; 
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one moment the yacht would be Ijdng almost 
becalmed, the next moment she would be 
heeled over almost on her beam-ends with a 
heavy gust from the hills. In the moments 
of calm, when Mr. Drummond and his com- 
panion had less anxiety about keeping a 
tight grip of the shrouds, they could see that 
by far the most striking picture they had 
yet met with lay right in front of them. 
Nature here seemed self-composed into a 
landscape. On the left the outlines of the 
great mountains of Skye descended and ran 
out to a narrowing point on which stood 
the ruins of an old castle: on the right 
another promontory ran out, ending in a 
lighthouse; between these lay a plain of 
rough, grey, wind-swept sea ; while the sun, 
shining behind the shadowed point where 
the ruined castle stood, lit up the great red 
granite shoulders of Ben-na-Cailleach and 
the still more distant peaks — blue, sharp, 
and jagged — of the Cuchullins. It was a 
picture that altered every minute, as new 
bays, peaks, and stretches of sea came into 
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view. When Mrs. Warrener and her daughter 
were summoned up to look at it, however, 
there was a defaulter. Miss Amy had 
considered it more prudent to Ue down. 

They had some tight work of it to get 
into Broadford Bay; for, having run along 
Loch Alsh with the wind on their port beam, 
and now bringing her head shaxply round 
to the south, they had necessarily the wind 
almost in their teeth, and it was tearing 
across the open bay so as to blind them 
with showers of foam. Once, indeed, in 
beating up, they got so near to certain rocks 
which are marked with an iron perch, that 
it was only Drummond's confidence in Captain 
Jinmiy's prudence that prevented his calling 
out to the men to put the vessel about before 
the skipper gave the order. It was in any 
case a narrow escape ; turbulent as the waves 
were, they were near enough to see the brown 
rocks far down in the clear blue water and 
dangerously close to the stem of the boat. 
However, nothing was said ; and after some 
arduous work, they finally reached what was 
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considered the proper anchorage, and the 
heavy chain swung out with a roar. 

Naturally they were anxious to get on 
shore; the women more especially, for they 
had not seen a shop for an unconscionable 
time, and there might probably be a shop or 
two in that little cluster of white houses run- 
ning along the semicircular shores of the bay. 
But the skipper, having got the sails put to 
rights, and ordered a couple of the men to 
lower the gig, somewhat damped the ardour of 
the party by saying, that, if they wished to 
purchase any provisions, they ought to go to 
the post-office and ask whether any one in the 
neighbourhood had killed a sheep lately, and 
that, if they wished for loaf-bread, they would 
have to see whether the steamer had brought a 
sufficient supply from Glasgow. However, 
yachting-people like to land on any excuse; 
and so they merrily set off for the shore — Miss 
Amy, who had now recovered her equanimity, 
included. 

They were glad to set their foot for the first 
time on the island of Skye, they were pleased 
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with the look of the white houses, the 
dark-green line of trees, and the great bulk of 
Ben-na-Cailleach rising right behind ; they 
were talking, laughing, and joking as the men 
rowed them into the small quay. Suddenly 
Mrs. Warrener — ^in the most innocent fashion 
possible — indeed, with the best intentions in 
the worid — said — 

" Violet, did Mr. Miller say anything about 
letting you know how he got on that 
Sunday ? " 

The girl was startled by the mere mention of 
the name ; it seemed to her there was some 
sort of accusation in it ; she had been grossly 
forgetful, unpitying, selfish in the enjoyment 
of her own happiness. 

" N — no," she stammered ; and Mrs. 
Warrener was surprised to notice the confusion 
visible in the girl's face. She ought, the elder 
lady considered, to have been pleased. If 
there had been a lover's quarrel, what more 
natural than that the suggestion of a possibility 
of patching it up again should give her 
pleasure ? 
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" Because I was thinking he would probably 
write to Broadford or Portree. He knew we 
were going to both places/' said Mrs. Warrener. 

Violet North did not seem overjoyed by 
this intimation. She sate silent, thoughtful, 
embarrassed ; she was immensely reUeved when 
they reached the quay, for then she walked on 
ahead with Amy, and her friend, imagining 
that something was wrong, refrained from 
speaking to her. 

The inhabitants of the small village of course 
came out to their doors to have a look at the 
strangers, who gave them every opportunity, 
for there was much loitering in front of the 
few shop-windows, most of which contained a 
miscellaneous heap of such things as soap, 
needles, Glengarry caps, comforters, buttons, 
biscuits, gunpowder, acidulated drops, and so 
forth. The objective point of their wanderings, 
however, was the post-office, which odd little 
building they discovered imbedded in trees at 
some little distance from the town. The lady 
who presided there was the most courteous of 
persons, who not only gave the strangers all 
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the information they required, but invited them 
to look at her garden, and, as Miss Violet was 
surprised to find such a brilliant show of 
dahlias in this remote spot, nothing would do 
but that she must carry away a selection of 
them — a gorgeous bouquet which adorned the 
saloon of the Sea-Pyot for days afterwards. 

" And now," said Violet to this good lady — 

for she was too proud to shrink from the task, 

" would you see if you have any letter for us ? '* 

She. went inside and took their cards. 

There was no letter. 

"I have no doubt he got safely back to 
London," said Violet, calmly. 

" He was going straight back to London, 
then ? '' Mrs. Warrener asked. 

" I suppose so. He did not tell me." 
Mrs. Warrener was grieved. She had a 
great affection for this girl ; and she was sorry 
to see her being made miserable by a lover's 
quarrel. Was it not a pity to find two young 
people, just at the pleasantest time of their 
lives, making each other wretched for no cause 
in the world ? They could have nothing real 
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to quarrel about. All the circumstances were 
favourable ; all their friends were coe sentient. 
Mrs. Warrener resolved to speak to Violet 
about this matter ; and hoped she might be 
the means of reconciling those two who were 
obviously destined to become husband and 
wife. 

She soon found an opportunity. They 
went for a walk along a road leading inland ; 
and now, as the wind- had died down, and 
as the afternoon had become clear, and beauti- 
ful, and still, they were in no hurry to get 
back to the yacht, 

" Violet," said the gentle-voiced little 
woman, linking her arm within that of the 
girl, **I am really vexed about all this ; and I 
want you to tell me if I cannot do something. 
Now, dear, don't answer in a hurry. I know 
what a girl is ; and I expect you to declare 
that you don t care for him, and that you 
would, rather never see him again. Every girl 
says that when she has a quarrel with her 
sweetheart ; and she remains miserable out of 
pure wilfulness. Now what is the use of your 
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both being wretched, when a word of explana- 
tion would clear it all up ? Shall I write to 
him ? " 

What could she answer ? For the first time 
the peculiar position in which she stood to this 
kind friend of hers was flashed in on her con- 
sciousness ; and she stood confronted by the 
possibility of being charged with deceit. She 
had never considered that some one else might 
have a right to that secret which she had 
been cherishing in her own heart. Was it 
necessary, then, that this strange and new 
experience of hers should be blazoned abroad 
to the world, and become the talk of friends 
and acquaintances ? 

" Oh, Mrs. Warrener," she said, almost 
piteously. " It is a mistake — ^it is all a mis- 
take. There is no quarrel — but indeed I 
cannot tell you just yet — not just yet " 

She would ask Mr. Drummond, she thought ; 
he w^as her master in all things; she would 
rather be charged with concealment than run 
the risk of doing something he might not 
approve. 
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" You do not wish me to write to him ? " 
her kind friend said. 

'* To Mr. Miller ? Oh no ! " 

They walked along in silence ; and Violet 
was grieved and troubled. Now that it was 
probable her secret would have to be told, how 
could she defend herself from the charge of 
being cruel to this young man? It is time 
she had thought of him often since his leaving 
her that Sunday — and thought of him with a 
great pity, and some self-reproach which was 
but little merited ; but she could not conceal 
from herself that she had experienced a won- 
derful sense of freedom since his departure, 
and that her heart had grown light in con- 
sequence. Yet it seemed to her selfish that 
she should be proud and glad in her happiness ; 
while he — the sweetheart of her school-girl 
days, who had patiently waited on in the 
hope of getting a favourable answer — was 
cut adrift, not only from her, but also from 
his friends. 

" I am not to be snubbed," said the fair- 
haired little woman, cheerfully. " You know. 
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Violet, what intermeddlers get as a rule ; but 
I must risk that for your sake. We cannot 
have you go through all these beautiful 
places with a rueful face ; and if you won't 
let me write to Mr. Miller, then I must go 
and ask James " 

*' Oh, no ! " Violet said, with an eager 
piteousness in her eyes. 

" Come, come, you foolish girl. I mean to 
speak to him this v , moment." 

She caught her I '» by the arm to stay 
her. 

*' Indeed you must not ! Do grant me this 
favour, Mrs. Wajrener — only to wait — it is all 
a mistake — angl the^e is something you must 
be told^ " 

*'More secrets?" 

The girl did not answer. 

"Very well, if you wish," Mrs. Warrener 
. said gently, " I will wait ; but mind, you must 
get rid of your trouble, or else come and ask 
my help.'' 

In the glow of the evening they turned 
back from the quiet moorland ways and made 
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for the shore. They almost felt disappointed 
that the great range of mountains on their left 
should shut out the sinking sun ; they had 
grown accustomed to see the sun set over the 
western seas. 

But when they drew near to Broadford, and 
overlooked the great, broad, still bay, a simul- 
taneous cry of admiration broke from them, 
for never before, not even in their dreams, had 
they seen such a magical display of colour. 
Far over on the eastern side of the bay, the 
great mountains, from base to summit, were 
one mass of pale, ethereal pink — a world in 
rose-colour, that towered up into a sky of 
glowing amber. It was bewildering to the 
eyes ; and yet it was exq.uisitely soft — as soft 
as the pink reflections of the hills that shone 
on the smooth bosom of the loch. When they 
turned from this palely roseate panorama of 
mountains to the west, the contrast was most 
striking. Here the mountains, close at hand, 
were all in shadow; and before them lay a 
stretch of moorland, its dark, rich, intense 
olive-greens cut asunder by a silver streak of 
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river. As they walked along they could see 
that these dark western mountains were 
throwing their shadows right across the bay, 
until they began to creep up the rose-coloured 
slopes of the distant hiUs. At length only the 
tops of the far mountains caught the flame ; 
and now, close by them, as it seemed to be, 
the golden disk of the summer moon came 
up behind some trees, and the cold greens 
of the fields hard by became still more intense. 
It was a sight never to be forgotten. 

The men were waiting at the quay ; they 
pulled out to the yacht as the cold grey 
twilight came over the hills, and as the yellow 
moon rose in the south. 

"You are tired with your walk, Violet," 
James Drummond said, regarding her. 

** Not at all,'' she said ; " it is pleasant to 
get a good long walk after being on board for 
a day or two." 

" You will be better pleased to-morrow, when 
we drive to Torran ; you ought to feel like a 
sailor when he gets into a hansom-cab." 

" When shall we go on to Portree ? " 
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" Probably the day after to-morrow. Are 
you anxious to get on ? " 

'' Oh no ; not at all." 

Mrs. Warrener heard the question and 
answ.er ; and drew her own inferences. Portree 
was the next point at which they would find a 
post-office. 

All that evening Violet had no opportunity 
of speaking a word with Mr. Drummond 
alone ; for the night was very beautiful, and 
they all came up after dinner and sate on 
deck. The wat^r was indeed so still that 
there were no ripples for the moonlight to 
catch. The smooth water around them was 
almost black ; but aU along the shore a mist 
lay thick, and that had caught the moonlight. 
The decks and spars too were touched with 
the ghostly light, contrasting with the orange 
glow shed by the lamp at the ship's head. 

The party was not quite so gay that night 
as it sometimes had been ; though Mr. Drum- 
mond, all unwitting of any change, was in one 
of his happiest moods. Mrs. Warrener had to 
confess to herself that if Violet had of late been 
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occasionally out of spirits, her brother seemed 
to have got to the other extreme. She had 
never known him remain so long in the very 
brightest of humours. 

When the women retired for the night, 
Violet allowed Mrs. Warrener and Amy to 
precede her ; then she returned to the deck for 
a moment, where Mr. Drummond was gather- 
ing up the shawls and cushions. He turned 
quickly ; she timidly took his hand. 

" Will you do me this favour ? ^' she said 
in a low voice. " Will you tell your sister ? " 

"Yes — certainly — why not?'* he answered, 
quite cheerfully. " I did not know whether 
you wished it or not ; but of course she 
ought to know ; and the sooner the better." 

"N — not to night," the girl murmured. 

" Not if you do not wish it," he said ; 
and then, more closely regarding her, he saw 
that she was extremely agitated. 

" What is the matter, Violet ? " 

"I am so afraid," she said, and he knew 
that her hand was trembling. 

'' Of what ? " 
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" If we could only have gone on/' she said 
with a passionate outburst of feeling ; "if we 
could only have gone on as we have been 
doing these two happy days, what more could 
have been wished ? But now — if everybody 
must know '' 

" Everybody need not know " he was 

beginning to say, when again she interrupted 
him. 

"Your sister will hate me,*' she said, 
passionately. 

" She will love you more than ever — you 
will be her only sister. But why all this 
timorousness at once ? Where is the courage- 
ous Violet? Come now, let me go down 
below this minute, and have the whole thing 
settled. One plunge, and it is all over. Bless 
my soul, why didn't I speak to her without 
dragging you into it? It is the simplest 
matter in the world." 

" No — to-morrow,'' she said, quickly and 
earnestly, and then she kissed the hand that 
she still held, and went below. He could 
not quite understand what all this meant. 
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As for her, she tried hard in the silence 
of the night to reason herself ont of the 
forebo^gs which, in spite of herself, kept 
Burging in on her mind. "Why should she 
be afraid of this gentle little woman, who 
had been so invariably kind to her? What 
possible motive could any human being have 
for interfering with her happiness ? And then 
she reproached herself for thinking only of 
her own happiness ; and her fancies went 
away to another who had a far better reason 
to comply, and she asked herself agayi and 
again — " Was it my fault ? — was it my fault ? " 




CHAPTER X. 



LOCH CORUISK. 



He had no feax or embarrassment in breaking 
this news to his sister, when he found her 
alone in the saloon next morning. He had 
an absolute faith in her unselfishness ; he 
could not doubt but that she would be eager 
to take Violet still more closely to her heart. 

And yet, as he told her in the twilight of 
the cabin, he was amazed to see her face 
grow pale. She retreated a step from him ; 
pain, apprehension, dismay — all were visible 
in her face and in her frightened eyes. 

"Oh, James, is it true?" she said. 

The whole story was clear to her ; she saw 
as the end of it only the misery of the two 
people whom, next to her own daughter, she 
loved most dearly in the world. 
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"WeU!" said he, astonished. "What is 
the matter?" 

" Oh, James, you don't know what all this 
is. I can see it. I have dreaded it And 
I don't know which is the more to be pitied 
now — for she is proud — she won't draw 
back " 

*' What do you mean, Sarah ? I insist on 
your speaking more plainly,'* said he. 

" Cannot you see the whole story ? " she 
said, rapidly and vehemently, yet with a 
great pity and tenderness in her eyes. " That 
poor girl has a quarrel with her sweetheart; 
he is angry and goes away ; she is proud, 
oflfended, her dignity is wounded ! she re- 
solves to have nothing more to do with him ; 
then, to revenge herself, she turns to you — 
and you, you make her believe that the 
friendly affection you have always shown her 
will reconcile her to the loss of her lover. 
And what will be the end of it ? Isn't the 
story told every day. The girl repents when 
it is too late — when the discarded lover 
cannot be brought back ; when she and the 
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man she has married out of spite find them- 
selves chained to each other for life through 
a cruel mistake." 

« 

For a moment he was staggered. The story 
was terribly life-like — clear, concise, and 
probable. It was obvious, too, that this gentle 
little woman was moved by no animus against 
the girl ; she was as anxious for Violet's 
happiness as hi? own. 

" What you say is very true, Sarah," said 
he, calmly, " — true in many cases ; not in this 
one. I have told you the cause of the 
quarrgl " 

"It is the commonest one in the world," 
she continued, quickly. "Young men are 
always jealous ; he was doubtless thinking 
she did not pay him enough attention ; and 
then accused her of paying far more attention 
to you. That is true enough. Violet has 
always shown the greatest respect — and I 
will say afi<ection too — for you. Well, you 
know how high-spirited the girl is. If he 
spoke to her like that, would she bear it? 
She would tell him to go ; she would leave 
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him to infer what he likes ; and then, in a 
moment of wounded pride, she turns to you 
and tries to persuade herself that she loves 
you well enough to marry you. What can 
come of it, James ? what can come of it ? 
Do you think she has forgotten him? Did 
you not notice how much embarrassed she 
was yesterday after I had spoken to her about 
asking for a letter at the post-office ? and I 
am sure you must see how anxious she is 
to get to Portree." 

It was all terribly consistent and probable 
— his reason had to admit that; but he was 
too firm a man to be led into jumping at 
conclusions. 

"Very well, then," he said to his sister. 
"You may be right. This poor girl may 
have been driven into an error, as you say ; 
and we may both be in a very painful and 
mistaken position. If that is so, we must 
get out of it." 

He spoke quite calmly ; there was no 
expression of emotion on his face. The agony 
was in his heart ; for it seemed hard to admit 
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even the possibility that these two glad days 
that had just passed by had been lit up by 
a false light of happiness, and that there were 
to be no more even of these deceitful joys. 

" But what I will take care of is this — that 
there shall be no misunderstanding in the 
matter. Violet has stated certain things to 
me ; I can accept a denial of them only from 
herself. If what you say, or guess at, is true, 
there is nothing more simple than to get 
confirmation from the girl herself— and that 
I will do at once " 

She caught his hand. 

"My dear brother, don't speak to me as 
if I were doing you an injury. Do you know 
how it pains me to have to tell you? Do 
you think there is anybody in the world 
would rejoice more to see you and our Violet 
married, if that could be for the happiness 
of both of you ? '' 

" I know that, Sarah," said he. " And I 
know all this is kindly meant. But first, 
let's see what truth there is in it." 

"James, do not go to her," she pleaded. 

VOL. IL Q 
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" You don't know what girls are. You would 
put her on her honour; she would hold by 
her engagement at any cost. She has had 
no time to reflect.'' 

"Do you mean me, then, to harbour all 
these suspicions against the girl, and say no 
word to her ? " he demanded, with some 
warmth. 

" Yes, I do," the little woman answered, 
courageously, ^^for her sake. You want to 
see her happy ; I am anxious for the happiness 
of both of you. And I tell you that is what 
she would do now, James ; she would be 
ashamed to say she had made a mistake ; 
she would consider herself bound in honour 
to keep her word to you ; very likely her 
quarrel with Mr. Miller still rankles in her 
mind. What harm can there be in waiting ? 
Do not drive her into a corner." 

Yes — he admitted that what she said was 
just. Violet's happiness was of more concern 
to him than his own. If it was true — and of 
course he did not admit that as yet — that 
she had blundered into this engagement in a 
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moment of pique, she would be allowed time 
to repent, and ample opportunities of escape. 

The world did not look quite so glad and 
beautiful to this man when he went up on 
deck and glanced around at the sea and the 
hills. His face had something of the old, 
tired expression it used to have at times in 
London — a look that Violet, who feared it, 
had never seen since he had come to the 
Highlands. And at this moment, too, Violet 
and her companion Amy appeared — coming 
on board from the dingey, in which they had 
sought out a sheltered nook along the shore 
for their morning bath. Bright youth and 
health flushed in the faces of both the girls 
as they stepped on deck ; the morning sun- 
light that shone on the sea around them was 
not more brilliant and beautiful than the life 
and gladness that sparkled in their eyes. 
Suddenly, however, that careless joy fled from 
the face of Violet North. She had caught 
a glimpse of Mr. Drummond ; their eyes met ; 
and a sense of fear came over her. She 
longed to go up to him — ^that was her first 

Q 2 
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impulse — and say ** my hind friend^ you 
are troubled^ and 1 am the cause of your 
troubled But she dared not do that ; she 
rather kept away from him, telling herself 
that the interview between her best of friends 
and his sister had occurred, and fearing to 
speculate on the result of it. 

After breakfast, as had been arranged the 
previous day, they went ashore in the gig, 
walked up to the inn, and found awaiting 
them there a waggonette, which was to drive 
them across the island. It was a bright and 
beautiful day ; they got into the vehicle ; and 
away went the two horses inland — ^past the 
foot of the great slopes of Ben-na- Cailleach, 
and through stretches of moorland, until they 
beheld on their right the massive shoulder 
and sharp peaks of Blaven's range of granite, 
with the black points of the Cuchullins beyond. 
It ought to have been a pleasant excursion ; 
but it was a somewhat silent one — ^Mrs. War- 
rener doing most of the talking, and showing 
herself more affectionate than ever towards 
Violet. Mr. Drummond was obviously think- 
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ing, and probably of an insoluble problem. 
Was it not true, lie had to admit, that he 
knew nothing of girl-nature ? Might there 
not be contradictions, opinions, emotions, and 
so forth, altogether diflferent from those of the 
women he had known with any degree of 
intimacy? "You don't know what a girl 
is," his sister had said to him; and she 
ought to know. 

Once upon a time, when Violet North and 
George Miller were conversing together, the 
latter referred to some little social solecism 
that Mr. Drummond had committed, and 
remarked that he was old enough to know 
better. 

"Do you know how old he is?" retorted 
Violet, sharply. 

" No, I don't." 

" Well, then, I will tell you," she said, 
speaking very distinctly. "He was bom 
seven-and-thirty years ago. In knowledge 
of the world and human nature he is fifty ; 
but in knowledge of the world of Hyde 
Park he is only twenty." 
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The epigram was clumsily put, but its 
meaning was clear. Of course it provoked 
a quarrel; though Heaven only knows why 
George Miller should have considered himself 
insulted when Hyde Park was treated with 
contempt. 

At last the waggonette brought them in sight 
of the open Atlantic — a silver plain shimmer- 
ing in heat — and they went down the shingly 
shore to a huge and heavy boat manned by 
four Highlanders, unkempt, ill-clad, stalwart- 
looking fellows, who contentedly set out on a 
pull of forty miles or so, with the most un- 
wieldy oars ever seen by mortals. Two of 
the men were tall and singularly handsome, 
their features fine and delicate in outline, 
and full of power; they spoke what little 
English they knew with a curiously modulated 
intonation ; and they were very fond of singing 
songs in chorus — a chorus that consisted of 
shrill discordant notes in all manner of keys. 
The singing was a failure ; Mr. Drummond 
began to question them as to the meaning 
of the songs. As usual, they were ignorant 
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of the acquired faculty of translation. They 
could give nothing like the equivalent of the 
Gaelic words. ** Ay, it wass the young lass, 
and she went away I* summed up their im- 
pression of one song. The next one, that 
seemed to consist of fifty verses : " Ay, he 
wass a souldier — and the young lass would 
be for waiting for him. Ay, it iss a verra 
Jine song, that iss ; there iss few of the songs 
better ass that song ; and the music of it iss 
verra fine wJiatever.'' And again, " Ay, that 
iss a peautiful song, and it wass made by a 
lady that lived near Kyle Rea. And that 
song iss all apout — well, it iss apout a young 
lass — ay — and that young lass — she wass 
trooned — *' 

And then they got out and round the long 
promontory, and found before them the silent 
Loch Scavaig — not dark and awful in its 
accustomed shadows, but fair, and beautiful, 
and sad. The desolation of this picture, even 
with the sunlight shining on the blue sea 
around them, was extreme ; for far over this 
glowing waste of water rose the shadowy 
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bulk of the Cuclnillins, in still and sorrowful 
majesty. There was not a voice to be heard 
— not even the screaming of a sea-bird, as 
they rowed into the head of this treacherous 
loch, now shining fair and calm in the mid- 
day sun. 

They scrambled on shore, too, and made 
their way over the rough rocks and grass to 
the small fresh-water Loch Coruisk — lying 
still and sombre in the cup of the mighty 
hills surrounding it. On the right, these hills 
were in the sunshine, sending their riven, bare, 
jagged peaks into the far blue of the sky ; 
on the left they were hidden in shadow, 
mysterious and profound even in the midst 
of this summer s day. The women went away 
down to the shores of the black and sullen 
lake ; James Drummond sate by himself on 
one of the rocks, and he seemed to see things 
as in a dream. 

He was alone in this awful solitude— no 
sight or sound of human beings near ; and as 
he gazed up at the terrible peaks, rising sheer 
from the gloomy water, he grew to think that 
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they were great dumb creatures, living but 
immovable, the giants of eternity, abiding for 
ever in solitary self-communion. ** They have 
eyes,'' he was thinking, **away up in those 
mystic shadows ; and they close but once in 
a thousand years. When the wild Atlantic 
frets around the shores, they frown ; otherwise 
they are cold and impassible ; they gaze at 
each other, without curiosity, without intel- 
ligence, only with an awful sadness that 
increases as the centuries slip by, bringing 
no change. They have seen no human beings ; 
if some small creatures have crept across the 
neck of land at their base, and disappeared 
again out at sea, they have paid no heed. 
Can they speak to each other? No. They 
listen to the murmur of the Atlantic ; but 
they make no sound in their everlasting repose. 
When the clouds are whirled against them in 
the night, and the wild lightning crackles 
through the dark, and the sea yells around 
their feet, the awful frown deepens, and it 
seems as though they would arise from their 
eternal lethargy and command the elements 
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to be at peace ; but no — they pass that by, 
too, as the strife of a moment ; the slow 
centuries alone aflfect them, adding to the 
trouble of the saddened eyes; they have no 
companionship, not even in the night-time 
with the mystic and gleaming stars/' 

** Anthropomorphism," he said to himself, 
as he rose and seemed to try to shake 
away certain thoughts. "The projection 
of the shadow — the exceeding humility of 
the human being in transferring his own sad- 
ness to the CuchuUin hills or the midnight 
sky!" 

Then it suddenly occurred to him — was he 
really sad ? Could it be possible that amidst 
all the happiness that had surrounded him and 
his companions in these beautiful solitudes, a 
few chance remarks, suggesting what he must 
regard as at least an improbability, should 
have such an eflFect? He would shake oS 
this morbid feeling. There might be certain 
girl-natures outside the sphere of his sister's 
experience. And if the worst came to the 
worst, would he be sad to see Violet — at what- 
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ever cost to himself — rescued from a false 
position, and made happy as a young girl 
should be happy ? 

He would not be conquered by the prevail- 
ing gloom of this silent and mysterious loch. 
He made his way down the rocks to the little 
sandy bay where his companions were seated ; 
and entered into a competition with his niece 
in the matter of throwing " ducks and drakes." 
He was quite merry over their luncheon on 
the rocks. When he got into the boat 
again, he relieved one of the men — who had 
recently met with an accident — of his oar, 
and laboured away with that unwieldy instru- 
ment for over half an hour. It was about 
eight o'clock at night when they got back to 
Broadford. 

The weather is abrupt in its changes in 
these parts. Captain Jimmy, who had always 
professed a profound dislike to Broadford Bay, 
as a particularly open roadstead in the case 
of a northerly gale blowing, said that the 
wind had backed a bit from the south-east 
to east, and promised to get still further to 
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the north. Would they like to go on that 
night to Portree ? 

" Is there any need — any danger in lying 
here ? '' 

^^Naw, sir," replied the skipper, *^ there 
iss no any great need. But the wind iss good 
to go up.'' 

" You see, you will keep those ladies awake 
aU night '' 

"You need not consider us, James,'* his 
sister said; and then she added, "you know 
Violet would much rather go on." 

He turned round ; Violet was not on deck. 
He went to the companion-ladder and called 
down — 

" Violet, are you there ? " 

" Yes." 

"We want to know whether you would 
prefer to remain here for the night, or go on 
to Portree ; the wind is favourable." 

She came to the door of the saloon, and 
answered him, in a lower voice, and with her 
.eyes cast down — 
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"If it is no inconvenience to anyone, I 
would rather go on to Portree at once." 

He went along to his sister, and said that 
Violet did wish to go on to Portree that 
night. 

"I thought she would," Mrs. Warrener 
answered, gently. 



CHAPTER XI. 

UNDER THE BLACK CUCHULLINS. 

In the deep silence of the night the loud^ 
and harsh hauling up of the anchor sounded 
ominously ; the breeze was rising ; the moon, 
obscured from time to time by swift and 
watery clouds, threw a wan and ghastly light 
on the sails and the deck, and struck a golden 
star on the gleaming brass of the compass. 
When they got outside the bay, they found 
there was a good sea on ; the waves were 
rushing along before the stiff south-easterly 
wind ; there was a murmur of breakers coming 
over from the distant and gloomy rocks of 
Pabba. No one thought of going below ; 
there was a weird excitement in thus hurrying 
on through the darkness of the night, with 
the adjacent coasts grown mystical and strange 
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under the frail moonlight They listened in 
silence to the plunging and churning of the 
waves that went hissing away behind the boat ; 
they tried to make out the outlines of the 
sombre shores they were passing ; they watched 
a strange mist of moonlight gathering round 
the black peaks of the Cuchullins. The men 
were obviously on the alert. Once or twice 
one of them was seen to go up the rigging 
to the cross-trees to have a look out for some 
island or perch invisible from the deck. The 
skipper did not care to have the tack of the 
mainsail let down ; they were certainly making 
sujQBcient way. And so they went swinging 
on through the night, under the shadows of 
the black mountains of Skye — ^the boom strain- 
ing and creaking, the broad sail flat before 
the wind, the red and green side-lights rising 
and dipping as the bow rose and dipped with 
the hurrying waves. At this rate they would 
soon get on to Portree. 

It was not like that wonderful and magical 
night when they lay becalmed in the Sound 
of Sleat, and saw the yellow moon go down 
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behind the sea like a great ship on fire. Then 
all was laughter, music, and joyous idleness, 
on the placid waters, under the beautiful stars. 
Now the black coast of Skye overawed them ; 
the moon that was near to the summits of 
the Cuchullins was watery and ominous ; they 
were rushing along before a breeze that 
threatened to become half a gale, and there 
was certainly no room for carelessness or 
idleness when they got into the narrows of 
the sombre Sound of Raasay. It was not 
like the time that had been — the time that 
was even now beginning to seem remote. 

They got into Portree shortly after one in 
the morning ; they could just make out the 
cottages of the sleeping town, and the rocks 
and trees adjacent, in the pale and uncertain 
moonlight. The noise on board did not long 
disturb the stillness of the place ; by and by 
the Sea-Pyot was also given over to sleep. 

Mr. Drummond was early up next morning; 
he seemed a trifle pre-occupied and restless. 
His sister was the next to come on deck 

" What an extraordinary morning it is ! '' 
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she exclaimed — there was a curious watery 
fog lying about the shore that made objects 
look at once large, shadowy, and remote. 

He took no heed of the remark. 

*^ Sarah," he said, abruptly, " have you said 
anything to Violet yet ? " 

"Not a word," the gentle little woman 
ansv/ered. **I have had no opportunity of 
speaking with her alone. But if I had, I 
doubt whether 1 ought to say anything. I 
do not wish to influence the poor giil in 
any way. So far as I am concerned, she 
must be free to follow the suggestions of her 
own heart." 

'' But she will think it strange : she will 
imagine you disapprove ; I told her I should 
teU you. And I must speak to her, too, about 
it — but what can I say '^ 

He took a step up and down the deck ; 
he was obviously endeavouring to repress 
many and very varying emotions. 

''It is very terrible, Sarah — all this un- 
certainty — this doubt In any other case, I 
would not bear it for a moment But, as 

VOL. II. R 
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you say, we must not drive the girl into a 
corner. We must leave her free. And perhaps 
now — ^if there should be a letter from Miller 
— she may decide something " 

He called one of the men to him, and wrote 
certain words on a card. 

**Alec, lad, I w^ant you to go ashore and 
see if there are any letters for us at the post- 
office. Get back as soon as you can.'* 

Mrs. Warrener went below to see the break- 
fast-table laid. She was almost as anxious 
about this affixir as her brother could be. In 
her secret heart she hoped that there would be 
a letter from Mr. Miller which would remove 
all misunderstandings between himself and 
Violet ; that the girl would then see how 
she had blundered, and make such quick 
reparation as was possible ; and that, after a 
natural pang or two, they would all return 
to their old relations, and those two, who were 
very dear to her, be saved from the conse- 
quences of a terrible mistake. 

Alec came out again ; there were three or 
four letters, one of them addressed to " Miss 
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Violet North, on board the yacht Sea-Pyot, 
care of the Postmaster, Portree, Island of 
Skye/^ Mr. Drummond knew the hand- 
writing; he calmly placed the letter on the 
table, at the comer where Violet usually 
sate. 

They were all ready for breakfast when 
Violet appeared. She went to her accustomed 
place, took up the letter, glanced at the out- 
side, and quickly put it in her pocket. When 
she sate down, Mrs. Warrener noticed that she 
was rather pale. 

The girl could not conceal her emotion. 
Her fingers trembled as she took the cup 
and saucer oflFered to her. Some feeble efibrt 
of conversation was being made : she did not 
seem to overhear. 

At last she could restrain her anxiety no 
longer ; she murmured something about being 
excused ; took out the letter, and hurriedly 
glanced over its contents. It was not a long 
one apparently ; for she suddenly rose — and 
burst into tears as she left the saloon. A 
strange silence ensued. 

R* 2 
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In a minute or two Mrs. Warrener followecL 

"What can be the matter, uncle?" said 
Amy Warrener, innocently. 

" Some bad news, I fear," said he ; and she 
was surprised that he could speak of Violet's 
receiving bad news in so firm and unconcerned 
a voice. 

Then his sister came back. 

*' James, will you ask one of the men to row 
Violet ashore? She wants to send off a 
telegram." 

" Certainly," said he ; and he went on deck. 

A few minutes afterwards he was watching 
a small boat, containing two figures, that was 
making for the quay. When, at last, it had 
disappeared altogether into that haze of sunlit 
mist that lay along the shore, he turned to 
another of the men and said — 

'' I should like to have the gig lowered. 
Can you and Alec pull me up to the head of 
the loch where those wild-ducks are ? " 

His sister came to him. 

" Where are you going, James ? You have 
had no breakfast." 
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" Yes, thank you," he said gently — and his 
face looked a trifle careworn and tired : that 
was all. " I have had enough. They say 
there are plenty of wild-ducks up here." 

*' Oh, James '' she was beginning to say; 

but tears swelled up in her eyes, and she could 
not speak. She saw him fetch his gun, get 
into the gig, and take the tiller-ropes; she 
knew that the sorest heart in England that 
day was in that boat. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CROSS CURRENTS. 



The mischief now wrought by this tender- 
hearted little woman, in all innocence, and 
with the best intentions in the world, 6ould 
not have been done half so thoroughly by 
the most artful and ingenious plotter that 
ever appeared in a melodrama. The reason 
' was simple. She had a clear, convincing, 
unwavering belief in her owq reading of the 
relations existing between her brother and 
Violet, and between Violet and George Miller ; 
and while this belief was likely to impress in 
some measure the people around her — mental 
magnetism being a far more sure thing than 
animal magnetism — it was a complete safe- 
guard against her making any mistake in the 
rdle she was unconsciously playing. She had 
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no secret plot to work at. Her intense, 
unselfish regard for the happiness of those 
two near her was too obvious to be questioned. 
Then look at the position in which she 
stood for the efiectual carrying out of this 
unintentional mischief. Any other person 
coming to James Drummond with the same 
story would certainly have been met with 
distrust, and might probably have been met 
with ridicule ; but she was Violet's most 
intimate friend, the confidante of the girl 
for years back. Then she was a woman, 
versed in the mysteries of the feminine heart ; 
and it was with the most open sincerity that 
she had assured him he knew nothing of girl- 
nature. When she appealed to him, for Violet's 
sake to give the girl free opportunity to get 
out of the terrible position in which a blunder 
had placed her, what could he answer ? If 
her heart were really beginning to look long- 
ingly back towards the young man who had 
left her in a fit of anger^ surely it was better 
she should declare the truth, and go. But he 
had too noble a regard for the girl to challenge 
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her, to drive lier into a corner, and claim from 
her a denial of these lingering regrets, as a 
more hasty or a more selfish man would 
have done. She should have her free choice. 

Now we come to Violet herself; and here 
Mrs. Warrener's mischievous work was far 
more easy. She had only induced her brother 
to remain aloof — to give Violet time — to watch 
and judge for himself; while she had been 
successful in bringing back the old, sad look 
to his eyes. But with Violet the case was 
different. The girl was proud, high-spirited, 
impetuous ; while love in any case is quick 
to imagine and magnify danger. When Violet 
came on board again, after having sent off her 
telegram, Mrs. Warrener was on deck awaiting 
her. She took the girFs hand in hers, and 
drew her a bit aside, so that she should not be 
overheard ; then she said, in a very gentle and 
kindly voice 

" You are troubled about something. Violet. 
Can I help you ? If you do not wish to tell 
me what it is — I shall not be offended with 
you ; but you know I might be able to help 
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you ; and you know how anxious we all are 
to see you cheerful and well, and happy." 

The girl was looking down ; her face burning ; 
she was not like the bright audacious Violet 
of old. 

" I have no right to be cheerful and happy/* 
she said, in a low vioce. " I have acted badly 
—I have given great pain to others " 

" But all that may be mended," said Mrs. 
Warrener, eagerly ; for was not every word 
uttered by the girl further confirmation of her, 
Mrs. WarrenerX belief? '* Indeed no great 
harm has been done, Violet — it will be made 
all right again, dear. May I guess th|it 
that telegram was sent to Mr. Miller ? Yes ? 
Then you will l)e friends again — and your old 
relations will be established again " 

" Oh, no," the girl said, 'Hhat is impossible ! 
— that is quite impossible* But I am so 
sorry '* 

** Violet,*' said her friend,, with a smile — for 
she saw her way clear to making everybody 
happy, '^I am going to tell you a secret. My 
brother spoke to me yesterday about what had 
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happened between you and him — do you look 
afraid, Violet, and afraid of me ? If it were 
only possible — if I could only have you for 
my sister — do you think I would not welcome 
you with open arms 1 You are one of our 
family already, Violet ; if this other relation 
had been possible I should have been more 
delighted than I can tell you — " 

" Yes," said the girl in a bewildered way : 
she did not quite understand. 

" But now I am so anxious to see you out 
of your trouble, Violet," said the good-natured 
little woman, with increasing confidence, *Hhat 
I must speak frankly to you. You must not 
imagine that you are bound to my brother — 
if it would secure your happiness, I know he 
would never in this world say another word 
about what has happened ; and you must not 
imagine either, that you would be doing him 
so great an injury, for after all the afiection 
he has for you is what he always had for you 
— even when he was glad to see yoa were about 
to marry Mr. Miller ; and if you were again 
about to marry Mr. Miller, he would be quite 
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as pleased and glad too, that both he and 
you were not the victims of a mistake. You 
know, Violet, the kind of affection with which 
a man of his years regards a young girl. It 
is very unselfish. If he thought you stood in 
need of some one to aid and guide you, he 
would be prepared to mai^ry you, when that 
was suggested to him ; and if he thought 
it better for you to marry some one with 
an older claim on you, he would give you 
up frankly, and still regard you with the 
same afiection. Do you see all that, 
Violet?'' 

Was all this terrible thing true ? Was it 
true that he only regarded her with that 
friendly affection of which his sister spoke ? 
Then she remembered, with a great shame 
and dread, the circumstances that had led 
to this engagement. Mr. Drummond had 
almost been challenged to return her affection. 
A confession of her love for him had been 
carried to him ; her good kind friend had 
responded ; and now his own sister was 
talking of this response as a mistake, from 
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the effects of which all the persons concerned 
were to be rescued. 

Violet North had not James Drummond's 
patient strength and reticence of character; 
she was quick, proud-spirited, prone to act 
on the first impulse. Her girlish sense of 
dignity was touched : she would not have it 
said that any man had, through compassion 
for her friendless, position, been led into 
exaggerating his regard for her and offering 
her marriage. On the other hand, her deep 
affection for him was quite as powerful with 
her as her quick sense of honoux ; would she 
have the man she loved drawn into an engage- 
meat that he might regret all the years of 
his life ? 

These fancies, fears^ and resolves darted 
through her mind, as she stood there for a 
second or two, quite silent. 

'' He has asked you to tell me all this ? " 
she said, nerving herself to speak calmly. 

" Oh, no 1 '' Mrs. Warrener exclaimed, with 
honest eagerness ; ** not a word of it — not 
a single word of it. You know haw kind„ 
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how utterly regardless of himself, my brother 
is. So long as he imagines that you might 
consider a marriage between you and him as 
likely to promote your happiness, all the 
tortures in the world would not get him to say 
anything against it. If you went to him 
just now, he would declare that he was rejoiced 
at the prospect " 

"Would that be fair? Would that be 
honest ? " the girl said, indignantly, and not 
without some sudden and sad look-back to 
certain words which she had believed all too 
fully when she heard them. 

" It is so easy to put in a little exaggeration 
— when one is anxious for another person's 
happiness," Mrs. Warrener said, with a smile. 

"And if I go to him now and speak to 
him about this matter, he will continue to 
deceive me — for my good?" asked the girl, 
somewhat proudly. 

"You must not call it deception," said 
Mrs. Warrener, gently. "If I were you, I 
would look at the motive for it, and call it 
kindness." 
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"TheD what am I to do?" Violet said, 
standing erect. ''Break off the engagement at 
once, and get back to London ? The steamer 
comes in here to-morrow. My father is in 
London at present.'' 

Her friend regarded her curiously. Was 
she acting ? Or was she really vexed and 
disappointed — with the mild disappointment 
of a girl who, having fancied she had two 
lovers, finds she has only one ? 

" No, no, Violet, you must not do anjrthing 
rash,'' she said, quietly. " If I have shown 
you how matters are likely to come all right 
in the end, it was not with the wish of advising 
you to do anything at once. You can afford 
to wait — indeed, I suppose you must wait 
now — unless you think there is the least 
chance of Mr. Miller altering his mind and 
coming back to the Highlands ? " 

The suggestion was thrown out at ran- 
dom ; and yet Mrs. Warrener would not have 
been surprised to hear that he was coming 
back. 

'' I don't know what Mr. Miller's intentions 
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are," said Violet, with some haughtiness, 
*' but if he comes back here, I must leave." 

Mrs. Warren er did not like to smile : and 
yet the girl was so charmiDgiljr^i##pt^ Clearly, 
she had not quite foj-givca him just yet ; she 
was inclined to stand on Uor dignity ; her 
compunction of the morning, awakened by 
reading his letter, was only now disappearing. 

**Well, Violet, let us say no more about 
this at present. Come down below and have 
some breakfast " 

"Thank you, I don't care about any just 
now." 

" Well," said Mrs. Warrener, with a laugh, 
** we are having a pretty lot of trouble over 
nothing. But I cannot allow you all to act 
like spoiled children. Here is James, too, 
gone off without taking any breakfast. Now, 
if you won't have any, what I propose is 
this : let us at once put luncheon for the 
whole party in the dingey, and we can all 
go away up the loch in search of him. Will 
that do ? " 

Violet considered that Mr. Drummond must 
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have been eager to get to the wild-duck when 
he left without his breakfast ; but she willingly 
consented to aid in the provisioning of the 
dingey ; and in due course of time that handy 
little boat started on a voyage of discovery. 
It ought to have been a pleasant excursion. 
Though a curious sort of watery vapour hung 
round certain portions of the shore, out here 
the sun had drunk up the fog, and the blue 
sea sparkled in the light. Behind that veil 
of mist, too, they could see something of 
the white houses of Portree, and the out- 
jutting rocks covered with trees and bushes. 
There was a pleasant scent of sea-weed in 
the morning air ; and all around them there 
was a delicious, dreamy silence, and quiet. 

But when, after a good long pull, they 
got up towards the head of the loch, things 
were rapidly changed. A sort of grey, trans- 
parent darkness seemed to fall around them. 
They had an impression that the sun was 
still shining, but they could not quite tell 
where he was, and there was no light on 
the still water. They could see objects at 
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a considerable distance ; but these objects 
were vague and confused. 

A large bird went whirring by, some twenty 
yards from the boat ; the women were startled 
by the noise it made. 

" It iss a skart, and a big skart too/' said 
one of the two sailors. 

Some half a dozen birds, smaller, apparently, 
and yet of considerable size, went whizzing 
past overhead. 

** That was only pyots," said the man, but 
all the same he seemed to imagine that Mr, 
Drummond had missed a chance. 

There were indeed plenty of birds about ; the 
fact being that at this moment Mr. Drummond, 
having explored a distant creek of the loch, 
was now coming over to where the dingey was, 
and these birds he had driven on before him. 
Away in the distance they heard the faint 
crack of a shot ; by and by they descried the 
gig coming slowly through the strange trans- 
parent mist. At the same moment they 
discovered that they were aground. 

But what was this approaching them? — a 
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tall strange figure that seemed to take diverse 
shapes as the luminous fog floated this way 
and that. Although they were aground on 
the sand, they could see nothing but water as 
far as their sight could reach ; and this tall 
figure was coming to them through the water. 
Their eyes were blinded with the humid mist ; 
they could not see distinctly ; but at one 
moment they caught sight of a pink flash of 
flame, and afterwards there was a loud report 
that was echoed by all the hills around. Then 
the fog around them seemed to be filled with 
birds, screaming and calling, and flying so 
near to the dingey that it was apparent they, 
too, were bewildered. More pink flashes ; 
more loud crashes of noise ; that mystic figure 
going here and there with a sound of splashing 
water wherever he went. Then by and by, he 
came nearer ; and they perceived that he was 
slowly wading through the sea, and carrying in 
his hand a number of birds. 

" Oh, James," his sister cried, '* have you 
been in the water all this time ? '^ 

" And not for nothing," he said, holding up 
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five curlew, which he deposited in the bow of 
the dingey. **The birds are confused by the 
fog ; I could have shot twenty dozen of sea- 
pyots.'' 

"You have not even your shooting-boots 
and gaiters on/' his anxious sister said. 

" I began by taking off my shoes and socks 
altogether/' he answered ; " but these flats of 
sand are filled with small flounders, and it is a 
most horrid sensation to find them shooting 
away from beneath your feet. I had to put on 
my shoes again. But what has brought you 
up here ? " 

He was talking quite cheerfully ; Violet, who 
dared not look at him, felt every tone of his 
voice sink into her heart ; it was the old 
friendly voice — and it spoke of nothing but 
friendship. 

The question had been addressed to her, as 
she happened to be nearest him ; and she 
started. 

" Oh," she said, with sudden embarrassment, 
^' we brought you some lunch/' 

" Why, you are fast aground," he said — and 

s 2 
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there was certainly no embarrassment in his 
speech to her — he seemed to have recovered all 
his ordinary equanimity and brightness. " And 
so is the gig back there. If you are going to 
have luncheon now, I must wade back to the 
gig, and tell the men to come along when the 
tide floats them.'' 

^' Uncle,'' said a ;^oung lady in the boat, 
looking over at the beautifully clear water and 
the fine sand, *' would you let me wade over to 
the gig?" 

"For shame, child ! " her mother said. 

There was another young lady in the boat 
who, in other circumstances, would have dearly 
liked to have gone on a wading expedition ; 
but she was thinking of diflFerent matters at 
the moment. 

Eventually it was decided that there was no 
need to apprize the occupants of the gig, for 
the fog was gradually clearing, and by and 
by they would be able to make signs. The 
humble store of provisions was opened. Mr. 
Drummond, having wrung his trousers as much 
as possible, got in at the bow, and sate there 
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SO as not to damage the ladies' dresses. It was 
a suJKciently cheerful meal. An outsider would 
have imagined that these people were just as 
they had been two days before. 

Was it an excited fancy that made her think 
she could detect a somewhat forced tone in his 
cheerfulness ? Was he striving to make it 
appear to her that he was quite happy and 
contented? Certainly, he was as vivacious, 
rapid, and ingenious in his talk as ever — start- 
ing away from a letter which he had received 
that morning, in which his correspondent spoke 
of his having accompanied a great man of 
letters — remarkable alike for his personal force 
of character and for the northern ruggedness 
and earnestness of his writings — to the British 
Museum to look at the Elgin Marbles. The 
fact that this celebrated person could see 
nothing interesting or impressive in these 
remains of Greek art was to this preacher — 
sitting on the bow of the dingey, with his wet 
shoes placed on a thwart, and a plate supported 
on his knees— a fruitful text. They had a 
lecture on the fundamental antagonism between 
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the northern mind, stern, realistic, eagerly 
seeking after moral value and individual 
portraiture, and the soft, bland imagination of 
the south, placing its ideal types in an atmo-; 
sphere of perpetual repose. In the intervals of 
this meal of cold beef and bread they heard the 
lecturer declare his own enthusiastic preference 
for the north — how the individual character in 
a portrait by Rembrandt had more fascination 
for him than the blank faces of a hundred 
Apollos — how that the highest excellence of art 
was that which most keenly touched the highest 
emotions of the human being — how that the 
ballad of Helen of Kirkconnell was worth 
twenty dozen of Iliads — how that the mystery 
of the northern imagination that made the 
common objects of the world around us strange ' 

and wonderful . But at this point the 

lecture was broken off, for a certain young lady 
handed her uncle a tumbler of ale over the 
shoulder of one of the men. Resuming, the 
lecturer declared that the grandeur of a 
mountain could not be understood unless there 
were mists floating about it ; and that he had 
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always had a profound aflfection for the sailor 
of the anecdote books who, coming on deck in 
the English Channel, on a voyage homeward 
from the Mediterranean, and finding himself 
surrounded with driving sleet, and fog, and 
east winds, remarked, " Ha, this is weather as 
is weather; none o' your hanged blue skies/' 
Then he spoke of the reverence which men in 
all ages had paid to the artist, who was to 
them the nearest approach to the Creator — he 
could not make his creations eternal, but at 
least he could give them some little permanence, 
and rescue from destruction and forgetfulness 
the passing glory of a sunset, the tender beauty 
of a moonlight night, or the happy laughter of 
a girVs face .^ 

" Is this part of your new book, uncle ? " 
said the young lady. 

" No," he continued calmly. " My new book 
will be devoted to giving lessons in good 
manners to impertinent young misses who 
ought to be at schooL" 

'' And when will it be published ? " 

" I am glad to see you are anxiously awaiting 
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it. It will be out as soon as I have started the 
magazine that is to review it favourably/' 

" Will you let me write the review ? " Mrs. 
Warrener asked. 

" But this is a great project/' he said, 
seriously, to his sister. "I can see a large 
fortune looming in the distance. I calculate 
that there are at least forty thousand people in 
this country continually writing . books, tracts, 
and pamphlets that are so confoundedly foolish 
that no review will notice them. Very well. 
My Universal Review will set to work to 
praise every one of these books and pamphlets ; 
then I shall have forty thousand people de- 
claring that the Universal Review is the 
greatest and wisest journal in the world ; and 
with a circulation of forty thousand at sixpence 
a number, I have no need to appeal to the 
public at large at all Do you see ? " 

" And will you do all the praising yourself ? *' 
she meekly asked. 

" Not a line of it. I patent the invention ; 
but I don't drive the engine. I shall get an 
amiable young curate ; and I will put it to him 
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that, as there is a great deal of unnecessary 
severity and cruel wrong-doing in reviewing, 
he is called upon to restore the proper balance 
of things by introducing a large measure of 
charity and benevolence. He will do a generous 
work; and I shall have my forty thousand 
sixpences. Even should my success encourage 
rivals " 

" There iss a ahart out there ^ sir ! " called 
out Alec, in a low, eager voice, for the gig 
had been by this time paddled up to the 
dingey. 

'' Where ? " 

"Out there, sir — sweemen in the watter," 
was the quick answer, for the young sailor 
was far more anxious to get after the birds 
than the sportsman of this little party. 

Far out among the blue ripples — almost 
in the middle of the bay — they could descry 
a black object floating on the sea. Now Mrs. 
Warrener had for some time back declared 
her intention of having one of those huge 
black-green skarts stuffed and put up in the 
hall of the cottage in Camberwell Grove ; and 
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she had repeatedly besought her brother to 
shoot one for her. His efforts had so far been 
unsuccessful. The skart is a quick diver, a 
rapid flyer, and, although his body is big 
enough as a target, his thick, strong plumage 
is not easily pierced by ordinary shot. Besides, 
Mr. Drummond was generally too intent on 
bagfijing curlew, which were good for the 
yacht's larder, to care to startle the neigh- 
bourhood by firing random shots at stray 
cormorants. 

On this occasion, they resolved to adopt 
a little bit of strategy. The dingey was sent 
round the curve of the shore, to get to sea- 
ward of the bird, so that it was not likely 
to rise when the way was blocked ; while 
Mr. Drummond, getting into the gig, was 
pulled away along the other shore. By and 
by the bird was between the two boats — 
swimming about, and occasionally diving, but 
showing no sign of fear. When, however, 
the gig was slowly paddled out towards it, 
it became a trifle more alarmed. It was 
evidently swimming away from them, and 
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making for the other side of the loch. But 
there was the dingey ; and now it became a 
question whether the big dark-green bird, with 
its long neck and ungainly body, would boldly 
adventure a flight past either of the boats, or 
dive. 

Mr. Drummond was up in the bow of the 
gig, his breechloader kept out of sight. When 
they had got to within about sixty yards of 
the skart, he stealthily put down his hand, 
but almost at the same moment the bird made 
a plunge forward and disappeared. 

'' Now, my lads, pull away ! " he called out, 
" He'll rise close to us " 

The bang of the gun interrupted the speech ; 
he had fired a snap-shot at the skart, which 
had come up some forty yards ofi* on their 
left. But the shot had merely struck the 
water ; for the bird, finding itself close to its 
pursuers, had immediately dived again. 

They pulled quickly to the spot, and waited 
about, but the skart was evidently taking a 
good swim down below. The difficulty of 
getting a shot at him, moreover, was enhanced 
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by the chances of his rising somewhere in a 
line with the dingey, in wSeh ease it would 
be impossible to fire, although the smaller boat 
was a long way off. 

" There he is, sir ! " 

The big black object was visible for just a 
moment some twenty yards astern ; and again 
a charge of shot went crashing down on the 
water. 

" You will hit him that time, sir," called 
out the eager Alec. "Ay, we will hef him 
this time ; he will no go far now.*' 

But when they next saw this Jack-in-the- 
box, after the lapse of a couple of minutes 
or so, he was a great distance away ; and the 
two boats had to begin the chase anew. 
Suffice it to say, that after about three-quarters 
of an hour's waiting about, and a great deal 
of snap-firing, the skart was at last stretched 
on the water, and when he was dragged 
dripping into the boat, he was found to be 
an unusually large specimen, with especially 
fine, thick, glossy plumage. The men declared 
that they would be "ferra glad to hef the 
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skart to eat, and Alec he wass ferry cleflfer 
at the skinDing, and the skin it could be 
stuffed ferry well whatever/' 

" No, thank you," said Mr, Drummond to 
them. "I know of old what the cooking 
of a skart does to a yacht ; you wouldn't get 
the smell out of the forecastle for a week. 
You may have a couple of these curlew, if 
you like ; but no skart, if you please." 

It is easily to be understood that there was 
no objection to this course — Alec being of 
opinion that a curlew was "just as good as 
a faisant " — and so in great contentment they 
rowed back through the beautiful bright after- 
noon towards the yacht. Portree looked very 
picturesque as they approached it. Over its 
shadowed rocks and trees stretched a silver- 
grey sky, mottled with millions of small, 
faintly-yellow clouds — a clear, bright, ethereal 
sunset ; its white houses, its dark green firs 
and bushes, and boats were distinctly seen 
in the cold twilight underneath ; while a 
pale blue smoke from the chimneys arose 
to the glowing sky overhead. 
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When Violet got on board, she went down 
to her little cabin, and took out from her 
pocket the letter which had so deeply moved 
her in the morning. She read it again — this 
time with less emotion. So far, indeed, from 
the letter making any appeal to her feelings, 
it was studiously cold ; it was this very 
coldness that had startled and pained her — 
that had brought with it an accusation which 
she could not altogether repel. She felt she 
deserved to have this former friend of hers 
address her as " Dear Miss North.'' She had 
been thoughtless in allowing him to nourish 
illusions for so long a time ; she ought not 
to have listened to his prayers for delay 
and further consideration ; she had been 
selfishly forgetful of his pain and disappoint- 
ment in the enjoyment of her own newly- 
found happiness. All this suddenly occurred 
to her on her first reading of this letter ; 
and she knew that she could make no 
reparation. 

But on one point her pride was touched. 
The writer of this cold, formal, business-like 
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letter went on to say that he considered he 
was bound to inform Sir Acton North of 
what had occurred in so far as it affected 
him, Mr. Miller. That is to say, the young 
man having had his suit approved by Violet's 
father, would go and inform him that these 
relations were now at an end. He wished 
to know, therefore, whether Miss North would 
prefer his confining his statement to that one 
point, or whether he was to tell the whole 
story. 

Violet could not brook for a moment 
what she regarded as a sort of insinuation. 
Thus it was she had demanded to be put 
on shore immediately; and at the post-office 
she had telegraphed as follows: — "/ am 
deeply sorry if you are pained. As re- 
gards my father^ you mny tell him what you 
please!^ 

And now, as she still held George Millers 
letter in her hand, and looked at it without 
seeing a word in it, she was asking herself 
whether the young' man would really teU 
her father the whole story. That morning 
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she had no reason to dread such a revela- 
tion; she had, indeed, intended to sit down 
and write to her father a good deal more 
than George Miller knew ; she had even 
settled in her own mind how she would 
begin the letter — "My dear papa, lam the 
very proudest and happiest woman in the 
whole world. At last I know what it is 
to have one's admiration and love go hand- 
in-hand — y 

But since that morning something strange 
had occurred. She did not quite know what 
it was — but it had greatly changed the world 
for her. Her mind was filled with dim fore- 
bodings, and even with a dull sense of pain, 
that seemed to blurr and confuse her percep- 
tions of the things around her. 

Then, with a sudden and resolute effort 
of will, she roused herself. She would go 
frankly and courageously to Mr. Drummond, 
and demand to know the worst. If this 
gentlest and truest of all her friends was 
pained on her account — if her presence there 
caused him the least embarrassment in the 
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world — if, to please her, he was acting a 
part of forced cheerfulness — she would 
proudly and gladly set him free. If it was 
true that he had nothing to oflfer her but 
that constant and tender aflfection he had 
shown her ever since he had known her as 
a school-girl and the companion of his niece, 
she would meekly and gratefully accept that, 
and let the dream of her life go with a 
sigh. 

She could not go to him. The red blood 
tingled in her cheek as she thought of the 
manner in which he might meet her question. 
Could a girl so far demean herself as to ask 
for love ; could she more especially, who 
knew the great possibilities of unselfishness 
in this man's nature, run the risk of calling 
on him to sacrifice himself for her happiness 
— the happiness of a mere school-girl ? No, 
she was too proud for that She would wait 
to see whether it was true that they had 
blundered into a false position; if that were 
so, she would find some means of freeing 
them both. What mattered a school-girFs 
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happiness, she again asked herself? The sun 
would rise all the same over these Skye hills 
to-morrow, next year, fifty years hence : who 
was to care about her and the disappointment 
of her girHsh dreams ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 



HOMEWARD BOUITD. 



When, on that beautiful morning at Isle 
Ornsay they first saw the glowing wonders 
of Skye and the Sound of Sleat, they were 
full of a new enthusiasm, and eager to go 
still further on in their explorations. Sup- 
posing that they should get to Portree — this 
was the subject of general talk and specula- 
tion — why should they not make a bold dash 
across the Minch to far Stornoway and the 
solitudes of the Outer Hebrides ? With a 
fair wind, and provided that the Greater Minch 
was not rolling mountains-high before a north- 
easterly gale, they might do the sixty-five 
miles between Portree and the Lewis in a day. 
They would adventure it. They would visit 
that vast "peat floating in the Atlantic." 

T 2 
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They would touch the "ultima Thule" of 
Boethius ; and was there not some talk, too, 
of letters of introduction to a mysterious 
island-potentate who had abundant salmon- 
fishing, and whose daughter had a yacht, the 
marvel of these distant isles ? 

But now, as they lay in Portree, the last 
anchorage between Skye and Lewis, they did 
not seem quite so enthusiastic about this 
project. Mrs. Warrener considered that, 
before attempting a voyage round the Outer 
Hebrides, they should get back to Castle 
Bandbox and get a suflScient supply of all 
sorts of necessaries. Her daughter had been 
making private and anxious inquiries of 
Captain Jimmy, who had frightened her with 
the possibility of their being becalmed out in 
the middle of the Minch — as he had been 
the summer before — for three days and nights, 
with the heavy Atlantic swell rolling the 
SeorPyot about in a fashion which a lands- 
woman would not readily forget. All these 
and other considerations were being discussed 
at breakfast; Violet alone being silent and 
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distraite. At last, Mr. Drummond, deeming 
that his guest had the best right to decide, 
frankly asked her what she would rather do. 

Now the girl had lain awake nearly the 
whole night, and she was nervous, troubled, 
almost in a hysterical state. She had been 
thinking of that beautiful, enthusiastic time 
at Isle Ornsay; and somehow, when he put 
this question suddenly to her, the difference 
between that time and this so overcame her 
that her eyes filled with tears, and she could 
not speak. She endeavoured to escape unper- 
ceived ; but his question had drawn attention 
to her. When she quietly left the saloon, 
Mrs. Warrener followed; her daughter re- 
mained, convinced that there was something 
behind all this that she did not understand. 

Then she saw her uncle rise, and he was 
obviously very much agitated. All the 
generous kindliness of the man's nature re- 
volted against the wretchedness which this 
girl was too clearly suffering ; and could he 
any longer doubt that what his sister had 
told him was true ? The girl was miserable ; 
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she should not remain miserable through 
him. 

He went on deck, where the two women 
were walking up and down. 

" Sarah/' he said, with great apparent firm- 
ness and calmness, " I want to speak to Violet 
for a moment." 

His sister withdrew, and then he said, in 
the same tone — 

" I cannot let this continue, Violet. We 
have made a mistake. Let us look on what 
has happened during these past few days 
as never having happened at all ; and try to 
forget it." 

She heard. It was all a mistake then. 
That beautiful past was only a dream. 

At this moment — she remembered it long 
after with a strange wonder — she looked up 
to his face with a frank and kindly smile. 

*'Yes/' she said, lightly, "we have made 
a mistake. Is it not fortunate that we have 
found out so soon — before there is any harm 
done ? Now we can be as we were before ; 
and it is — it is quite fortunate there is no 
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harm done. Shall we go down now ? I must 
apologize to them, and promise to make no 
more scenes." 

She seemed quite pleased ; and she smiled ; 
but he noticed that the small white hand 
which she placed on the top of the companion 
stairs to steady her descent trembled so 
violently that he thought she must have fallen. 
He could not understand all this; but the 
girl had an excitable temperament — perhaps 
the events of the last few days had been a 
little too much for her nerves. 

She was quite mirthful during breakfast 
She said she did not care whether they went 
on to Stomoway or back to Castle Bandbox, 
so long as they lived in this curious little 
floating-house, with its miscellaneous groceries, 
and expedients in cooking, and makeshifts 
and mishaps. On the whole, she thought 
they had better go back and fit out for the 
longer trip. At present, at all events, they 
could not go on to Stomoway at all : for 
there was scarcely any wind. 

Mrs. Warrener was delighted to see the girl 
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once more bright and cheerful : she knew that 
the desired explanation had at length been 
made ; and happier days were in store for 
all of them. So she too gave in her vote 
for returning ; not without the secret hope 
that they might find George Miller awaiting 
them at Castle Bandbox. 

When they went on deck, accordingly, they 
found the great mainsail hanging loose in the 
sunlight, though there was scarcely enough 
wind to make the canvas flap ; while the men 
were hoisting the gaff topsail. Far up in the 
blue, the small red pennon at the topmast 
gleamed like a tongue of flame. The water 
was almost smooth around them, showing 
accurate reflections of the motionless white 
clouds, and of the dusky mountains over there 
that were mostly in shadow. In the south, 
and behind the olives and browns of these great 
shoulders of rock, stood the sharply serrated 
line of the CuchuUins, the peaks of a pale 
transparent blue. 

They managed to get out of the harbour, 
and once fairly in the open they saw how 
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impossible it would have been to have at- 
tempted Stornoway at this time. Away out 
there, in the direction of the Minch, the sea 
was like glass ; here at hand there was a 
slight breeze that just kept the boat going, 
but that breeze was from the north-east. Miss 
Amy, for one, was glad they were not going 
to risk being becalmed for a few days on the 
long Atlantic swell. 

When, however, they had crept down to 
the Sound of Eaasay, the slight breeze that 
had carried them so far died off altogether ; 
and they were motionless in a dead calm. 
The sea was a perfect mirror, in which that 
long panorama of mountains — faint and mys- 
tical in the heat of the sun — was reflected 
with a surprising exactness. There was 
neither a house nor a ship within sight. 
They seemed absolutely alone in a world of 
glassy water, of silent hills, and motionless 
skies. 

In ordinary circumstances this would have 
been a time for novel-reading, card-playing, 
sewing, smoking, and so on — the various 
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amusements and occupations possible on boanl 
ship ; but curiously enough they did not 
seem to be much in want of any such means 
of passing the time. James Drummond kept 
pacing up and down the deck — like a caged 
hyena, said his sister, who was in the best 
of spirits — ^answering the questions or re- 
marks- addressed to him rather absently. 
Violet was perfectly silent, and sate apart, 
looking out to sea ; her accustomed com- 
panion, seeing the girl looked rather fatigued 
and wearied, tried to induce her to join in 
some sport or other, but without avail. 

At this moment, indeed, the very number 
of conflicting emotions pressing in on the girl 

m 

prevented her realizing to the utmost her 
desolation and misery. She had so many 
things to think of; so many recollections to 
recall ; so many quick, contrar}% puzzling 
interpretations to consider of all this that 
had happened. She was a trifle bewildered, 
perhaps, so that the keen edge of her wretch- 
edness was blunted. For one moment, for 
example, she would think with some slight 
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surprise of the readiness with which he had 
thrown up this engagement ; the next she 
would accuse herself of selfishness in expecting 
that he would continue to act a lie for her 
sake. Was it not better for both, indeed, that 
the truth should be known ? There was no 
harm done, she had assured him. In a short 
time all would be as it had been. 

At the same time, she felt very lonely. She 
had no mother. There were certain things 
about which she did not care to speak even 
to this kind friend who had tried to be as 
good as a mother to her. 

"Violet,^' said the young girl near her, 
coming up to her and putting her arm round 
her neck, "you will blind your eyes if you 
look so constantly at the sea. Don't you know 
that ? I wish you would come and persuade 
(Captain Jimmy to make us some of those 
rope-quoits you were speaking of — come ! " 

'* No, thank you, dear," she said, rising, " I 
am going down to write a letter." 

" And where do you mean to post it ? " said 
Amy, with a lauojh ; " in a bottle ^ " 



I 
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** I only want to write it : we can post it 
at the first place we land." 

" Don't be too curious, Amy," said Mrs. 
Warrener, with a smile. "To write to ones 
friends in absence is like having a talk with 
them ; and that is pleasant to you, without 
thinking of how the letter is to be forwarded.'* 

But Mrs. Warrener was wrong in her con- 
jecture as to the person with whom Violet 
wished to converse in this silent and mystic 
fashion. She had no intention of writing 
a long love-letter, full of contrition for past 
cruelty, and promises of kindness in the 
future. She took advantage of the dead 
calm to write the following few lines to her 
father : — 



" Yacht, Sea-Pyot, 
" Off the Coast of Skye, 
« Sept, — , 187—. 

*'My dear Papa, — I suppose by this time 
Mr. Miller has told you that he has asked 
me definitely to marry him, and that I refused. 
I could not marry him. I waited a long time 
to see, because he was so anxious about it. 
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but it was no use ; and I am sorry if I have 
caused him pain or aDnoyance. And so you 
see, dear Papa, as I am not engaged, and 
have no prospect of getting married to any- 
body, I am thrown on your hands again, like 
a bad sixpence. I had some notion that you 
had got rid of me at last ; but I really could 
not bring myself to marry Mr. Miller. Now 
what I want you to do, dear Papa, is this. 
1 do not think I can stay longer with Mrs. 
Warrener when they return to town. They 
have been more kind to me than I can tell 
you^ — all of them ; I have never seen anybody 
in my life treated with such constant kind- 
ness ; I can never be sufficiently grateful to 
them. But I don't think I can always stay 
with them ; and do you think, dear Papa, 
you could board me out somewhere when I 
get back to London ? I should be sorry to 
trouble Lady North ; if we did agree for a 
time, my temper would soon break the whole 
thing up again. And if you could think of 
some way, dear Papa, in which I could be 
useful — I should not like to be living like 
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a genteel pauper, doing nothing, caring for 
nothing. I should like to earn my own living, 
if you would allow me ; and I have been 
thinking of two or three ' ways. They say 
my figure is passable; I might become one 
of those living models that the big milliners 
have for showing ladies' dresses — walking up 
and down, you know, before the purchaser. 
Or I might get a place in one of those large 
restaurants, to serve behind the bar ; but I 
fear that would tend to give me a low 
opinion of my fellow beings. I could not 
be a governess ; I should box the dear 
creatures' ears when they were impertinent 
— besides, that trip to Canada pretty nearly 
put an end to my music. I could not take 
to dressmaking ; because I make nearly all 
my own dresses, and I would not make 
another woman's for her — to encourage her 
in her idleness. So what is there left ? I 
am glad that I am not a father, with a bad 
sixpence always turning up; but I am your 
affectionate daughter, 

• "Violet North.'' 
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She went on deck 

" Violet/' said Mr. Drummond to her, 
speaking in a very kindly way, and noticing 
that her eyes were cast down, " if you want 
your letter posted soon, we will go in to 
Broadford instead of going on — that is, if we 
are ever to see Broadford again/' 

" Oh, no, thank you," she said, with much 
distinctness. ** The letter is in no hurry. It 
is quite a question, indeed, whether it catches 
papa in town." 

" Have you written only to your papa ? " 
said Mrs. Warrener, concealing a smile. 

" I have written only to papa," the girl 
said, turning round with some surprise. 

They did get down to Broadford, however, 
creeping along before the occasional puffs of 
wind, which were becoming more frequent. 
When they drew near the opening of the bay, 
they had then to decide whether they would 
go in and anchor for the night, or go on ; the 
skipper being altogether in favour of going on, 
partly because he always expressed a certain 
doubt about the safety of Broadford Bay, 
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and partly because there were indications that 
this too fine weather would not last. So on 
they went, in the wonderful roseate evening, 
watching the colours die out on the hills, 
and the first yellow glimmer of the Loch 
Alsh lighthouse appear in the gathering grey. 
What wind there was began to ehift about 
somewhat ; they had the topsail taken down 
as they got into the narrower waters between 
lialmacarra and Kyle-Akin. When, after 
dinner that night, the voyagers came on 
deck, as was their wont, they saw that the 
moon behind the black hills of Skye had an 
ominous ring round it. They were clearly 
approaching the end of that long spell of fine 
weather. 

But the wind did not rise till next morning 
about seven or eight o'clock. All through the 
night they had been creeping along through 
the dangerous Narrows of Skye and into the 
opener waters of Glenelg Bay ; and it was 
well that they had fair sea-room when this 
squally south-eastern gale began to blow. In 
a very short space of time the aspect of 
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things was considerably changed. When Mr. 
Drummond put his head up the companion, 
he got some intimation of what was going 
on by j&nding his cap caught by the wind 
and whirled out to sea. He returned with 
the report that it was raining hard; a good 
stiflF breeze blowing ; the sea rising. 

Smothered in waterproofs, they made their 
morning appearance on deck. What a change ! 
Watery mists half hiding the gloomy moun- 
tains of the mainland ; the sun only a con- 
fused glow of light behind the whirling masses 
of vapour; the sea a stormy and desolate 
waste of grey-green, with the long, rushing, 
roaring lines of the sea-horses coming sweep- 
ing along to break on the plunging bows of 
the vessel. Violet was glad of all this — of the 
new, keen life and motion that had burst 
upon them ; she would go into no shelter ; 
she stood with her face growing red with the 
beating rain, with her teeth set against the 
wind, with her eyes proud and glad for the 
first time since she had been at this place 
before. No longer did she look at the rain- 
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desolated Isle Ornsay, or at the gloomy 
mountains of Loch Houm, with anything of 
sentimental regret. This wild day seemed 
better fitted to her now. In her reckless 
feeling of the moment she hoped the gale 
would increase a hundredfold; had she been 
alone on board, she would have been glad, 
perhaps, had the vessel gone foundering down 
to the bottom. The past was gone — ^with its 
fair summer skies, its blue seas, its thousand 
secret and tender hopes ; now let the wild 
winds blow as they pleased ! 

And they did blow, though not at the 
bidding of an unhappy girl. Captain Jimmy 
had very speedily to reef his mainsail ; and 
the hatches were closed, for there was a good 
deal of water coming leaping over the Sea- 
Pyofs bows. 

" We shall have a heavy sea on before we 
get down to Ardnamurchan,'* said — or rather 
shouted — ^Mr. Drummond to his skipper. 

" Na,'' said Jimmy, with the rain running 
down his nose, '^na, na, it wiU be no a ferry 
bad sea ; but/' he added, cautiously, " it will 
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be better if the leddies will put the things 
in the cabin safe — ^that will be better what- 
ever." 

Indeed, long before they got to Ardna- 
murchan they had need to make things 
secure, for the gale had raised a heavy sea, 
which tossed about the small Sea-Pyot like 
a cork, and rattled the glasses and candle- 
sticks below in an alarming manner. Yet 
there was much delight in this day's voyage 
— through the plunging seas and whirling 
rains, and past the bleak and desolate islands 
lying in the waste of waters. There was 
little opportunity for speaking ; there were 
many things to claim attention; Violet, for 
one, was glad of the excitement and dis- 
traction aflforded by the storm. As the day 
wore on, the violence of the wind increased ; 
and when, at length, they got down to Ardna- 
murchan and faced the mouth of the Sound 
of Mull, the sea was running high enough 
to cause the yacht to groan and creak in 
all her timbers as she rose and plunged with 
the waves. The skipper did not at all like 

U 2 
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the look of the sky. There were intervals 
of a strange darkness, followed by periods of 
a no less strange light, when the sun seemed 
to be shining through a mass of vapour quite 
close at hand. Along the western horizon 
there was a curious copper colour. No one 
was particularly sorry when the Sea-Pyot 
succeeded in running into Tobermory Bay, 

But even here, in this small harbour, the 
gale pursued them; and in the dusk they 
could hear the heavy waves dashing against 
the sea-wall and the quay. Before turning 
in for the night, the skipper threw out his 
second anchor, and an anchor-watch was 
ordered. During that wild night, some of 
those in the small cabins lay awake and 
listened to the creaking of the timbers as 
the yacht plunged and rolled at her anchor- 
age, and to the long swish of the waves 
along her sides; and even these sounds were 
scarcely so ominous as the tramp of men 
overhead and the calling of the skipper — . 
he having got his mates up at two in the 
morning to lower the topmast and take the 
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gig in from her davits on deck, so that the 
wind should have less pressure on the yacht. 
Had she dragged her anchors that night, 
there would have been no need to tell this 
story. ♦ 

In the morning the state of affairs was 
even worse. The gale had increased in fury. 
Here, in this small harbour, huge green waves 
went rolling by — their summits caught and 
whirled away in foam by the wind — ^to dash 
on the sea-wall of the little town and send 
volumes of spray on to the houses and shops. 
All the doors were shut against the storm. 
The blue smoke from one or two chimneys 
was blown this way and that by squalls of 
wind ; and now and again the woods on 
the hill beside the town were swept by 
flying rain-clouds. Out at sea nothing was 
visible but the white crests of the breakers; 
but here in the bay the crews of the coasters 
— black and bulky craft that rolled heavily 
in the waves — were busy making themselves 
as secure as they could with extra cables. 
It was a sufficiently perilous business for 
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two men who were in a small boat ; and 
who, every minute or ao, were completely lost 
to sight in the trough of a great wave, while 
at other times the water could be seen breaking 
over them in drenching showers. 

Of course, there was no chance of getting 
out that day ; it was for a long time doubtful 
whether they dared venture ashore, short as 
the distance was. At length, Mr. Drummond 
volunteered to go ashore in the gig, with a 
couple of men, to post Violet's letter. But 
she would not give the letter up. 

" I am going in any case," said he. " You 
may as well allow me to post your letter 
for you." 

She stood irresolute, impatient, embarrassed ; 
she had a great wish to implore him, for her 
sake, not to venture ; but how could she do 
so nowf The men were lowering the gig. 
Drummond was buttoning on a big sou'- 
wester. 

" Now, Violet : the letter, if you please." 

She suddenly pulled it from her pocket, 
tore it in a dozen pieces, and flung it over- 
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board — the wind whirling the pieces away- 
like feathers. 

**Why did you do that?'' said he. "I 
must go ashore— there is no risk." 

He jumped into the boat and took the 
tiller-ropes ; the men pushed off from the 
yacht, and struck their oars into the water; 
the next moment the gig was borne away 
on the crest of a mighty wave, only to dip 
the next minute and half disappear in a 

4 

cloud of windy spray. They nearly fouled 
the chain-cable of one of the colliers — which 
probably would have ended their voyage for 
them ; but having missed that danger, they 
encountered no other ; and soon those on 
boaxd the yacht saw through the sea-spray 
the tall figure of Mr. Drummond walking 
solitarily along the high quay. 

" Don't you know why he has gone ashore 1" 
Mrs. Warrener said to Violet, with an amused 
look. 

** No — not at all," the girl said. " I can 
imagine no reason at all for running into 
such danger." 
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*' There is not any danger, Captain Jimmy 
says, only they will be drenched through in 
coming back." 

" And why did he go ashore ? " 

"To get some new bread for you. He 
was vexed that you had to eat biscuit at 
breakfast this morning." 

" I would rather eat tarred rope " she 

said, vehemently; and then she stopped and 
turned away : she was schooling herself to 
silence. 

In due time Mr. Drummond returned on 
board, drenched but successful. He had got 
new bread, fresh butter, a newspaper not more 
than two days old, some fresh milk and eggs, 
and a cap to replace the one of which the 
sea had robbed him the day before. Likewise 
there were two or three little trinkets for the 
women : he said the impulse to buy everything 
he saw was almost irresistible — he had grown 
so tired of always finding the same amount of 
money in his pockets. 

The wild weather continued all day. Oc- 
casionally a brief break appeared in the flying 
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clouds ; and a watery sunshine streamed down 
on the white houses of Tobermory, and on the 
green trees over them and around them ; this 
flash of brightness being all the more brilliant 
on account of the black masses of rain-cloud 
forming the background to the green and white 
little town. But presently this frail vision of 
sunshine would disappear ; and the old picture? 
would be presented of the huge green waves, of 
the black hulls of the coasters rolling heavily, 
of white foam and wind-swept clouds. 

Then rain set in steadily in the afternoon, 
and they were forced to go below, to seek 
refuge in books and cards. Occasionally, there 
was a little conversation — not much; and 
Violet was glad when it ceased; for she 
was beginning to see that Mr. Drummond 
wished very much to be considered gay and 
cheerful, whereas the quick eyes of the girl 
perceived that he was so only by fits and 
starts, and obviously with some effort. He 
had been mmmaging among the books left 
by his friend in the yacht ; and had lit upon 
an old copy of Herodotus, which he professed 
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to treat as a description of Europe at the 
present day, written in the form of a parable. 
What was this about a marriage-market, and 
the prettiest girls fetching the highest prices ? 
And how could Cyrus have known anything 
about the Stock Exchange when he said : 
'^ I was never yet afraid of those who in the 
midst of their city have a place set apart^ 
in which they collect and cheat one another 
by false oaths " ? He was much interested 
in learning that the vessels which sailed down 
the river to Babylon were circular; and also 
that '* every vessel has a live ass on board, 
and the larger ones more ; " but he considered 
that the writer had made a slip here, as we 
have not yet adopted the circular form of 
ironclad. And so forth. Sometimes they 
understood these occult references ; sometimes 
they did not ; had Mr. Miller been present, he 
would have turned away disgusted, for he 
never saw the fun of any one trying to puzzle 
you by obscure jokes. A joke was a joke — 
something to laugh at — not a conundrum. 
What, for example, could Mr. Drummond 
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mean by saying to him one night at the 
Judaeum that he supposed the favourite wine 
at the Club was old Clo' de Vougeot ? 

They were more interested, however, in the 
next book he proceeded to skim ; which was a 
statistical description of the Hebrides accom- 
panying the sailing directions issued by the 
Admiralty. For suddenly he said— 

" Sarah, do you think you could leave 
London ? '* 

" For good ? ' 

'^Yes/' 

" To live where ? " 

" Somewhere about this coast '' 

" Oh," she cried, " think of the winter — the 
bleakness, the bitter cold ^^ 

"It is exactly the absence of cold that 
is the attraction — that made me think of living 
here in reading this book. The temperature 
of Lewis is the most mild and equable oi any 
part of the British Isles — as I read. Snow 
seldom lies in these western regions. Look at 
the various shrubs and plants that grow out of 
doors here that are only to be found in hot 
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houses elsewhere. They have camellias in 
their gardens in Canty re.'* 

" What should we do all the winter ? " said 
his sister. 

'* That is the point/' said he, rather wistfully. 
" Would you care to make the experiment ? 
We might get tired of it — ^but not more tired 
than I am now of London." 

" I will go with you wherever you please/' 
she said. 

** How about Amy ? " 

" She can finish her schooling now at home/' 
her mother answered. 

Some silence ensued. It was with a strange 
sinking of the heart that Violet had heard this 
conversation. They had never mentioned her ; 
they seemed to take it for granted that she 
would leave them when they returned to 
London ; and yet, she asked herself, why ? 
They could not have known what she wrote to 
her father ; and she had given them no hint of 
her intentions. Up till now they had in- 
variably consulted her about their joint plans, 
and were almost too anxious to accommodate 
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their arrangements to her wishes. Now she 
was left out altogether ; and she knew them too 
well to suspect them of anything but an 
innoceot assumption that it was unnecessary 
to ask her. 

Amy, who had been absent, came into the 
saloon at this moment. 

" Come here, child, and tell us — ^would you 
like to come and live always in the High- 
lands ? '' 

The girl, in the most natural manner in the 
world, turned to Violet. 

" What do you say, Violet ? " 

Happily in the dusk, the extreme embarrass- 
ment of the girl was not visible. 

"Oh, I?" she said, hurriedly. "Your 
mamma understands, Amy, that — that you 
must leave me out " 

" You are not going away from us ? '*' cried 
her old school-companion, in dismay. 

" Not if we can prevent you/' Mrs. .Warrener 
said, in her kindly way ; and as she was 
passing she laid her hand on the shoulder of 
the girl. " Not if we can prevent you, Violet. 
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But there comes a time when the young birds 
will insist on flying away from the nest — ^and 
though we elder folk can't be expected to like 
it, still, it is the old story. Come, who will 
adventure for a blow on deck ? We must give 
the saloon up to Duncan now." 

The force of the gale still prevented their 
leaving Tobermory that day ; it was not until 
the following afternoon that they were allowed 
to start. By that time a vague impression had 
been formed in Violet's mind that she had 
made her last trip in the Sea-Pyot. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CHALLENGED. 



Other impressions, too, she was rapidly 
forming, of a much graver character, and likely 
to lead to decisive action. The quick eyes of 
the girl saw through this aflFectation of cheer- 
fulness which James Drumraond sought • to 
preserve in her presence. She came to know, 
in a vague way, and yet with absolute certainty, 
that he was beset by an anxious care. She had 
expected that the breaking asunder of those 
tender ties which had been too hastily formed 
would have released him, at least, from all 
anxiety and embarrassment, and she was glad 
to think that that would be the result, whatever 
the cost might be to her ; now she knew, with 
a great sadness, that this her best of friends 
carried about with him a heavy heart under- 
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neath all that pretence of kindly merriment. 
She knew it. She could read it in his eyes 
when she met him unexpectedly. And she 
could not but imagine that the cause of this 
secret care was herself. 

What could be more simple than her line of 
reasoning ? — ^if that could be called reasoning 
which was rather a succession of leaps of fancies 
and emotions. He was wretched because he 
could not return the affection she had offered 
him. To free him from that hasty and mutual 
pledge was nothing, so long as she remained 
there to recall it by her presence. To a person 
of his imaginative, sensitive, and unselfish 
temperament, she would appear as a standing 
reproach ; he would consider himself — however 
unnecessarily — the cause of her unhappiness ; 
and would be miserable himself in consequence. 

"And this," she thought to herself, with 
some bitterness, *' is what I have brought 
to him ; this is how I repay him for all bis 
kindness to me." 

And so she became more and more anxious 
to get back to Castle Bandbox. Perhaps 
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something would occur then to put an end to 
this unhappy state of affairs — though she knew 
that her heart-ache over the loss of the one 
highest dream of her life was not to be cured 
by any change of circumstance. She breathed 
more freely, then, when ,at last they weighed 
anchor, and stood out into the Sound of MulL 
. The wind had fallen rapidly, but there was 
still a heavy sea on, and the afternoon sunlight 
sometimes shone stormily through the floating 
masses of vapour that clung about the Mull 
mountains. By and by the wind had so far 
abated that it was deemed permissible to hoist 
the topsail ; and so they beat down the Sound 
at a very fair rate of speed, hoping to get home 
before midnight. 

By and by they came in sight of a house, 
only the tops of the chimneys of which were 
visible over a line of dark green trees. It 
looked a solitary place, on these lonely shores. 
"That iss Finnorie," said the skipper, *' there 
188 no song the people will like so well as the 
' Farewell to Finnorie ' — not any song they will 
Hke so well as that one.'' 

VOL. II. X 
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Violet did not know this pathetic little 
piece ; but she knew that she, too, was bidding 
her farewell to Finnorie, and to more than 
Finnorie. They were all standing on deck at 
this time. She said — 

" It is a sad thing to bid good-bye to a place 
you have known '' 

"It is a sadder thing to bid good-bye to 
illusions," said Mr. Drummond, somewhat 
absently ; but he had scarcely uttered the 
words when he seemed to check himself. 
"Though one ought to be glad about it/' he 
added, quickly ; " the sooner we get rid of 
illusions the better. The operation is not nice ; 
but the results are wholesome. Finnorie, now. 
And that is the manse of Finnorie ? I suppose 
the song will last a century yet. Perhaps it 
was only an accident ; or was it composed with 
a view to posthumous fame ? There is no man 
without that, you may be sure; though the 
ordinary person's notion of posthumous fame 
is to live in the kindly recollection of sons and 
daughters, and grandchildren, and friends — a 
very good thing too, you know — it has a hold 
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on a man's actions — it may make him more 
generous than he would otherwise be. What, 
now, is the nearest town or village to this 
remote little manse ? Loch Aline, I suppose.*' 

He stopped there. Loch Aline — that was 
the place young Miller was supposed to make 
for when he left them on that memorable 
Sunday. Some strange things had occurred 
since then — too strange, perhaps, to be under- 
stood just yet. 

The dark came on ; in the dusk they could 
see the livid blue waves burst into flowers of 
white foam as they went rushing past. It was 
an angry sea, though there was not much 
wind. 

" The sea is very deep here, I suppose/' 
said Violet to the skipper — she happened to be 
standing alone with him — he at the helm. 

" Indeed it iss that,'^ said Jimmy. 

" If you went overboard, you would drown 
soon — perhaps you might drown before coming 
up at all 1 '' 

" It would be a ferry bad thing to try that/' 
said the skipper, with a shrewd smile. 

X 2 
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She had not the least intention of trying 
that. It was a passing fancy — nothing more. 

But they ran a greater chance of seeing it 
tried that night than was at all pleasant. 
WhcD they were well out of the Sound and 
crossing to the south of Lismore lighthouse, 
they were struck by a sudden squall. In the 
midst of the darkness — the moon not haying 
risen as yet — there was something startling in 
this sudden roar of wind that caught the 
Sea-Pyot and threw her over almost on her 
beam-ends. Instantly, the skipper called out 
to lower the topsail and there was a confused 
scuffle forward. The next moment there was 
a loud shriek from Mrs. Warrener, who had 
rushed up the companion-way to see what all 
the noise was about, and who just then caught 
a glimpse of one of the men being whirled by 
her in the dusk and carried right up and over 
the gig, where he remained suspended in mid- 
air, the flapping and straining topsail tearing 
this way and that over his head. That was 
Alec. Somehow the sheet had got twisted 
round his feet, and the force of the wind on 
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the loose sail had torn him from his hold, 
though he clung to the rope like a rat. A 
brief, exciting period of tumult ensued. Mr. 
Drummond sprang to the man's aid, and 
caught him by the boots ; another of the 
sailors came running to his assistance ; and 
together they hauled him down on deck. 
But the question was how to get those great 
blowing volumes of canvas secured, for the 
gale was sweeping them this way and that; 
and again one of the sailors was knocked off 
his feet and had to cling to the bulwarks 
to prevent his being driven into the driving 
sea. This was becoming too serious. Violet 
was standing by — frightened, but with all 
her senses about her. 

"Can you hold her for a moment?" the 
skipper called out. 

The girl seized the tiller; and he made a 
dive at the fluttering canvas, while the sailor 
got on his legs again. But what was she to 
do ? Eight ahead of her the gi'eat glow of the 
lighthouse burned in the night; if she kept 
the boat away, she would expose her still 
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further to the fury of the gale, and make it 
more difficult for the men to shorten sail ; if 
she ran her up to the wind, she might get 
dangerously near the long black promontory 
of Lismore. Captain Jimmy, however, had 
had no intention of entrusting the safety of 
his vessel to alien hands for anything but 
a second. In another moment he was back 
at the tiller ; the men had the foresail secured ; 
and all the damage done by the sudden squall 
was that Alec had lost his cap, and that Amy 
Warrener having been thrown down on the 
floor of the saloon, had been overwhelmed by 
a shower of candle-snuflFers, shilling novels, 
and biscuits. 

By and by, an equable breeze having 
succeeded this fragmentary hurricane, they 
found themselves lightly and pleasantly run- 
ning for home, while the moon had come 
up in the south over the black islands, so 
that they should easily pick their way along 
the hilly road to Castle Bandbox. It ought 
to have been a joyful return after all this 
beautiful cruise ; but there was a great silence 
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on board, the chief talker being more than 
usually absent and thoughtful. 

"We shall soon be ashore now/' said Mrs. 
Warrener to Violet, the two of them being 
in their little cabin, packing up various 
things. 

"I suppose so,'' said the girl. 

" I hope you have enjoyed the trip ? " 

" Oh, yes, thank you," said she — the 
thoughtless answer to an ordinary question. 

" And you will enjoy a few days on shore 
before we start again.'' 

"I do not think I shall be with you next 
time, Mrs. Warrener," said Violet. 

" What do you mean, Violet ? " said her 
friend, ceasing her work, and standing up. 

Perhaps she would rather not have an- 
swered. Everything around her seemed so 
wrong and miserable that talking about it 
promised little. But after all there was some- 
thing of the wildness of despair in the way 
in which the girl threw out her hands and 
began to speak hurriedly and excitedly. 

" How can you ask that ? Do you not 
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see what is going on ? Do you not see that 
yoiir brother is miserable ; though, with his 
constant kindness, he tries to conceal it ? 
And I know I am the cause of it ; and when 
I know I am the cause of wretchedness to 
my friends — I — I think it is time I was out 
of the way/' 

"Violet," said Mrs. Warrener, taking the 
girl's hand, " you are too impulsive — you 
will do something wild some day. Now, will 
you listen to reason ? A great part of what 
you say is true. James has not been quite 
himself for a few days back ; and there is 
no doubt he is a little anxious about you. 
That is natural. He has had the greatest 
interest in you ever since he knew you ; and 
he has had a great affection for you ; and 
he is not a man to throw those things aside 
lightly. He is not at all a man Uke that. 
When he has got to like any one, there is 
no use arguing with him; he is very stead- 
fast. Now, can you wonder at his being 
rather troubled about you ? You yourself 
have not been over-happy, Violet, of late." 
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"I do not think I have been — I have 
been, over-happy/' said the girl, with a strong 
eflfort to restrain her tears. 

" And can you wonder that he has been 
perhaps rather too anxious about you — con- 
sidering how easily you will get out of all 
this unfortunate trouble " 

" Well," said the girl, vehemently, " he 
shall not be vexed and troubled about me. 
I am not going to requite all his great kind- 
ness to me that way." 

'^ You would best remove his trouble by 
becoming happy yourself, Violet," her friend 
said, with a smile, " and you will soon be able 
to do that." 

'' Soon ? " said the girl, thoughtfully. " Shall 
I soon be able to remove this trouble from 
him?" 

" Oh, yes." 

"I suppose now," said Violet, speaking in 
a strangely slow and measured way, ^^I 
suppose now, you would say that there is 
nothing — nothing in all the world he would 
not do to make me happy ? " 
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^^ Nothing 1 '' said James Drummond's sister, 
honestly, and with decision. " I believe there 
is nothing in all the world he would not do 
to make you happy.'' 

The girl thought for a moment ; and her 
face was rather pale. 

" And I — who am only " she managed 

to say that, and no more ; she drew a long 
breath, and fell back, her hand unconsciously 
catching at the edge of the berth. Mrs. 
Warrener, with a short, quick cry of terror, 
caught hold of her before she fell ; and 
managed to get her on to a chair. After 
all, it was only a faint ; — ^what more common 
than that ? When she came to herself, she 
was very much ashamed ; and she wondered 
how she could have been so stupid ; but there 
was an unusual look about the eyes which 
Mrs. Warrener could not quite understand. 

She professed to treat the whole matter very 
lightly, however. 

'* You are such a wild and headstrong girl, 
Violet, in those fancies of yours, that I don't 
know what is to become of you. I wish you 
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were safely married, and had some one to look 
after you ' 

"I think I will go up on deck now/' she 
said — her face still somewhat pale — *4t is 
cooler there." 

Her friend accompanied her. They found 
the Sea-Pyot now drawing near to her moor- 
ings; and they recognised in the moonlight 
the familiar outlines of the dark hills behind 
Castle Bandbox. There, too, was the little 
bay, the yellow sand showing a pale semicircle 
of light in the shadow, where the two girls 
used to bathe. 

*' Wouldn't you like to go down there now, 
Violet," said Amy, " and have a bathe in the 
moonlight ? " 

" 1 should like to catch you at it, either of 
you," said her mother. " And yet I know you 
are both bound to be drowned there, sooner or 
later." 

Out went the rattling anchor-cable with a 
roar in the silence of the night; there was 
some busy work with the sails ; then the gig 
took the voyagers into the small landing-place. 
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In the moonlight they walked away up through 
the quiet meadows to the cottage on the hill. 
There was little said. 

Years upon years it seemed to Violet North 
since she had left that small home up there ; 
for indeed the very moments seemed years 
now, as she felt her life pushing forward to 
some tragic climax with swift, inexorable, 
irrevocable steps. The gathering volume of 
her emotions — ^love, and pride, and gratitude 
all commingled — was carrying her onwards, 
whither she as yet dared not look. 

But she wished to look and to know — 
whatever it might be ; and when the others 
had gone into the house, and were busy in 
unpacking and so forth, she sUpped round by 
the back, and got into the road that led away 
up among the hills. The cool mountain-air 
was grateful to her hot forehead ; in the .silence 
she could think of all this that had happened 
to her, and was going to happen ; she was 
glad to be away, to be alone. She wandered 
on, not paying much heed to the rocks, and 
heather, and young plantations, aU faintly 
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visible in the moonlight, but vaguely conscious 
of the murmur of a stream in the valley below 
her, that seemed to make the silence of the 
night more intense. 

She was in no blind and passionate be- 
wilderment of grief; she was too proudly self- 
possessed for that ; and yet it seemed to her 
that a great sadness dwelt over this beautiful 
night ; and perhaps, once or twice, she 
remembered that she had no mother to whom 
she could go at this terrible crisis of her life. 
She reasoned with herself very calmly. It was 
her great misfortune to love this man with her 
whole heart ; he knew it, and his life was 
made miserable by the knowledge ; how was 
all this unhappiness to be cured ? Her going 
away would do no good ; she would leave with 
him that anxious care about herself, that dumb 
unspeakable regret that haunted him and 
clouded over the ordinarily bright and joyous 
spirit. And what was she, that she should 
cause this wretchedness to the one among all 
human beings whom she most loved and 
honoured. Her sore heartache, incurable as it 
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was, she could have borne ; but not the 
thought of the pain she was inflicting on this 
dearest of all her friends, who sought so 
anxiously and yet so vainly to conceal the 
wound. She reasoned calmly enough, perhaps ; 
but her heart was beginning to beat fast ; and 
all the high, impulsive, proud spirit of the girl 
was rising to the firm Ups and the pale face. 
She stood still now, and listened — there was 
no one to interrupt her self-communings. And 
this was the question she asked herself — not 
audibly, but so that her beating heart could hear : 
" //I the old timCy when you were careless 
and happy, you asked yourself whether you 
could die for the man that you loved; and 
you were very proud to answer Yes. You 
were very sure then you could do it. And 
noWy if the same question is asked, wJiat will 
you say ? Will you meanly retreat from it f 
If nothing will do but getting out of the world 
altogether — so that the old glad light will come 
back to his eyes in time, after he has forgotten 
all about you — can you show to yourself what 
your love is worth by doing that ? " 
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She was not so calm now. The beautiful 
dark eyes were full of a strange agony ; she 
was breathing quickly ; her face was paler than 
the mooulight itself. 

That was the question she asked herself; 
what was the answer ? 

No man, woman, or set of circumstances 
ever confronted this girl with a challenge, and 
found her turn aside from it : that was not 
possible to her. The answer to the question 
was written in the firm lips and the wild 
white face. 

After all, what was this sacrifice that was 
demanded of her ? The book of life, so far as 
she could read it in her bewilderment and 
despair, was to her only a record of dis- 
appointment on disappointment, of regret, and 
lamentation, and grief. She had had no 
kindly cared- for youth ; and now her woman- 
hood, as she was about to enter upon it, and as 
the fascination of it glimmered before her like 
a beautiful vision, had been suddenly shut off 
in darkness, and she was left with only the 
bitter memory of what might have been. 
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She heard steps behind her, and turned 
quickly. She found Mrs. Warrener, with 
some light shawl thrown round her head, 
coming towards her. 

"Violet, what do you mean by running 
away like this ? I felt sure you had gone up 
among the hills by yourself." 

The reply was a strange one. The girl took 
her friend's head between her hands, and 
kissed her gently, and looked wistfully and 
earnestly into her eyes. 

" If I have annoyed you at any time,'' she 
said, " and if you think of it afterwards, you 
will believe that I never did mean it, and that 
I was very sorry. You will promise me that ; 
and if I have done harm to any one in your 
house, you will ask them to forgive me — ^and 
forget it when they can." 

The gentle little woman burst into tears. 

" Oh, Violet, what do you mean ? " she 
cried, with a strange apprehension in J^er 
breast. " Why are you crying ? What is 
the matter with you — that you are so 
pale ? " 
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" It is nothing," said the girl. " We will go 
back to the house." 

They walked down the road in the moon- 
light, both silent ; for Mrs. Warrener was beset 
by vague fears, and she was afraid to question 
the girl too closely just then. When they had 
entered the house, Violet escaped to her own 
room, for it was now late. She stood for a 
moment at the window — ^looking out on the 
black hills, and on the trees and on the small 
patches of oats, that the moonlight made of a 
silvery grey — and she was holding her hand 
tightly over her heart. 

" Don't break yet I' — this is what she would 
have said, had her wild, despairing fancies 
been translated into words, " Don't hreak just 
yety until I have made my friends happy. 
Then you can do with me — what you like ! " 
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